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WAS IT WORTH THE COST ? 



CHAPTEK I. 



COMING HOME. 



Coming home to one's kingdom is generally 
very pleasant, whether it is that of a prince 
who has been starring it in the antipodes, a 
young heir whose tenants are all full of 
expectation that the new regime will be 
pleasanter than the old, a bishop to be 
installed in his diocese, or a dean in his 
deanery — there is always a flutter of expec- 
tation in those who give the welcome and 
in those who are to receive it. Things look 
their brightest and best. There is on each 
side an atmosphere of hope and promise 
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and expectation, which is pleasant while it 
lasts, even if never to be fulfilled. 

But the coming home that was making a 
little stir in a certain corner of Carminster, 
filling the hearts of some dozens of nice- 
looking, well-dressed young women with a 
little flutter as to what the new arrival 
would be like, and making two well-to-do 
elderly people take no small trouble and 
spend not a little money about the prepara- 
tions for the expected one, was not the 
coming of prince or prelate ; or Carminster, 
being a cathedral town, would have been 
thrilled through all its circles, as it had 
been thrilled before by the advent of dean 
or bishop and their respective wives — it 
was simply the coming home of a pretty 
girl and an only daughter to her parents* 
home in the Close of Carminster. 

Let not this lead for a moment to any 
mistake as to the social status of the young 
person in question. She was not the 
daughter of any of the clergy who resided 
in the Close; she could not even claim 
a minor canon as her father. She was 
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a lady in all essential matters, fairly- 
well educated, and her life had been pleas- 
ant enough hitherto, having been spent, 
since her early childhood, at one of the 
leading schools at Brighton, where her 
position was as agreeable as long bills paid 
ungrudgingly could make it with the 
mistress, and a liberal allowance of 
pocket-money, supplemented by plentiful 
hampers from home, could cause it to be 
with the pupils. She was an heiress to 
boot ; she was not merely an only daughter, 
but an only child, and her father was one 
of the richest citizens in Carminster ; but 
still ' society,' even as represented by the 
poorest clergymen's daughters, would ig- 
nore her as ' below the bar,' and rigidly class 
her with any other of the ^ young persons ' 
to whom I have alluded as awaiting her 
advent with no little curiosity, and who 
served behind her father's counters and 
waited in his show-room. 

In plain English, my heroine, Elinor 
Mount — ^Nellie to her family and intimate 
friends — was the daughter of the leading 

1— ^ 
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linen-draper and silk mercer of Carminster, 
whose shop was the most attractive one in 
all the High Street of that ancient and 
exclusive city, and who was honoured with 
the custom of all the ladies of the Cathedral 
dignitaries, and with that of most of the 
county families within a circuit of many 
miles round. 

The shop — or shops, for there were 
several — and the comfortable, roomy, old- 
world dwelling-house, were back to back, 
and the small garden behind the shops 
and the larger one of the house were 
only separated by a brick wall, in which 
Mr. Mount — John Mount, as he was 
known to many — ^had had a door placed, 
so that he could walk from his house to 
his place of business without going out 
into either the lane or the High Street. 
It was a very convenient arrangement for 
him, and it was the thought of this con- 
venience which had induced him, when the 
dwelling-house was in the market, to give 
a price for it that would have made him 
the master of a small * place ' of his own in 
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the country, if that would have satisfied 
him. 

But John Mount was an old-fashioned 
tradesman, and had made his money in an 
old-fashioned way. He began business 
with one moderate shop, which had now 
swallowed up its three neighbours, and 
he lived over the shop, and brought his 
wife to live there also. But business had 
increased, and he had prospered in every 
way. All the rooms over the ground-floor 
were required for work or show-rooms, or 
for the accommodation of those assistants of 
the gentler sex who slept on the premises. 
So that John had thought himself very 
fortunate to be able, even at a heavy price, 
to secure that house in the Close for his 
private residence, and to have a garden 
with fine old trees, and the flowers in 
which his wife so delighted, and quiet for 
his leisure hours, and ample space for the 
books of which he was so fond — other 
books besides his ledger and his day-book — 
and yet be almost next door to his shop 
and his customers. He had no wish for a 
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'place/ no desire to set up as a country 
gentleman ; and while the air was so fresh 
in the Close, and the flowers were so sweety 
and the trees so green in its precincts, why 
should he and his wife go further away 
from the place in which his money was 
made? 

And, as I have said, that money was 
made in an old-fashioned manner. Never 
were silks so genuine, never gloves so good ; 
never did anything that was warranted to 
wear or to wash fulfil the promise made for 
it so thoroughly as those sold by John 
Mount. His calico was free from dress, his 
sables were never tipped, his silks had no 
cotton, his wool had no shoddy, in them. If 
he sold you gloves as French, you might be 
sure they had not been made on this side 
the Channel. Nobody called him cheap ; 
his prices were fair, with a discount for 
ready money; but people said you might 
buy blindfold of him. There was never a 
ticket to be seen in his window ; he never 
professed to have bargains or bankrupt 
stocks to sell He went on steadily and 
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quietly one year after another in the same 
plain routine, till fortune overtook him. 

The oddity of it was that John had been 
a Quaker in his youth, and for some years 
after he had started in business. It seemed 
an anomaly to many that a minister of a 
sect so opposed in principle to the * pomps 
and vanities' that so delight our worldly 
eyes should keep a shop for the sale of 
them. But Quakers want linen to wear 
and to sleep in, and Quakeresses like 
dresses of silk and woollen, and prefer 
buying such articles where they know they 
can meet with them good, John would 
have said ; and little by little he had en- 
larged his borders and widened his trade, 
including in it articles that no Quakeress, 
even in these degenerate days, would think 
of wearing. But he had left the Society 
of Friends long since — he and his wife 
with him. Their views were too strait and 
narrow : I do not mean merely on the 
colours of a woman's dress, or the avoid- 
ance of pictures on their walls, or music in 
their houses. John Mount differed from 
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his sect in the deeper matters of doctrine. 
He had been a reading and a thoughtful 
man, and his thought and his reading had 
landed him where they have landed a great 
many other people — quite beyond the old- 
world creeds of so-called orthodoxy. You 
could not have called him Broad Church, 
for he believed in something^ which was 
more, most people said, than Mr. Warne, 
the one Broad Church clergyman in that 
town, did; but he worshipped now in a 
chapel where the teaching was less vague 
than Mr. Warne's, and where the prayers 
were in accordance with the sermons. He 
was on good terms with the Friends of 
Carminster, still ; they were sorry he had 
left them, but they never called his a case 
of backsliding : they only said, * Each man 
must judge according to the light within 
him,' and of Mrs. Mount, 'that she had 
not done amiss to follow where her husband 
led.' 

If any other tradesman in Carminster 
had bought and lived in a house in the Close, 
there would have been such a stir in 
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clerical circles, especially among the ladies, 
from the Bishop's wife to the poorest 
curate^ as would have made the interloper 
feel that he had committed an unparalleled 
intrusion. But somehow no one thought of 
resenting very fiercely the advent of Mr. 
Mount in precincts hitherto confined to 
members of the clerical, or connections of 
the county, families. He was very popular 
amongst the ladies of the city. It was not 
only that his wares were good, but he had 
a bland, fatherly way of recommending 
the goods he thought suitable to an 
intending purchaser. He took a kindly 
interest in his customers, and his advice 
was always worth having, for he had un- 
erring taste and judgment, so that, as Mrs. 
Johnson, the Bishop's wife, said, *it was 
impossible to be angry with him, only she 
hoped that no other tradesman would have 
the bad taste to follow his example.' 

His wife and he had seen very little 
of late, within their own walls, of the 
daughter to whose coming home they were 
now looking forward. Mrs. Mount had 
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not been so well of late years, and her 
medical man had recommended sea air, 
so she had gone to Brighton several 
times duriDg Elinor's holidays, and Mr. 
Mount had spent as much time as business 
would allow him to do with her, and they 
had had Nellie to stay with them ; while on 
other holidays, her aunt, Mrs. Pounsford 
had invited the girl to stay with her at her 
house near the Regent's Park, and Mrs. 
Mount had visited her sister-in-law at the 
same time, and Mr. Mount had combined 
business with pleasure and affection, and 
visited his sister too, and gone the round 
of the London warehouses to see what 
new fashions were coming up for his 
customers. 

And this last year, with the exception of 
the concluding three spring months, NeUie 
had travelled on the Continent with her 
aunt, and enjoyed herself exceedingly. 

First to Paris, then to Switzerland and 
Italy. It was a very good way, Mr. 
Mount thought, of completing the girl's 
education, and when his sister added to 
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her programme that Nellie must go up the 
Eihine to Switzerland, taking the old 
Belgian towns on her way, he had 
nothing to say against it. 

' It is all seeing the world after a very good 
fashion/ was his comment, ' and the child 
will settle down more contentedly when 
she comes home to the old nest/ 

Then Nellie had three very pleasant months 
in London, which was a still further exten- 
sion of her leave of absence ; but it would be 
a sin, her aunt said, for her to come home 
till she had seen the Academy and heard 
Patti, especially as she was not to come to 
her again for many months; and so this 
further relaxation was permitted, and thus 
the twelvemonth had gone round which 
had turned Nellie Mount from a schoolgirl 
into a self-possessed young woman of the 
world. 

Mrs. Pounsford, her aunt, was not a 
rich woman or a great lady, but she had a 
comfortable income and a very pretty 
house, a great many friends in Uterary, 
artistic, and professional circles, so that 
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Nellie, while she travelled with her, and 
especially during the last three months, 
had seen a good deal more of society and 
the world, as it is conventionally called, 
than she was likely to do in Carminster. 

Mrs. Pounsford had left Carminster 
thirty years before, soon after her marriage. 
She brought ten thousand pounds to her 
husband, who was a solicitor in a small 
way of business, which his wife told him 
would never be larger so long as they 
stayed in that city. 

' You won't take the dirty work of the 
place, and I'd rather starve than see you do 
it. And all the good work of the county 
and the cathedral is in the hands of Emmetts 
and Byng. Even the tradesmen go to them 
as they get on and their business is worth 
having. There's no room for a new man 
here. And you are new, because your people 
have been in trade for a hundred years, and 
so might as well never have existed at all. 
Look out for a London practice or partner- 
ship — they will not care a bit in London that 
your father and grandfather made their 
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money by selling tea and sugar. For you 
are clever, Henry ; you can make your way 
if there is an opening, but there is none 
here for you.' 

It is a great thing for a man when his 
wife believes in him ; it is the next best 
thing to believing in himself. Henry 
Pounsford, if he had not married Margaret 
Mount, would have thought the small 
practice which Carminster held out to him 
was aU to which he had a right to aspire. 
But if he really had the talents with 
which his wife credited him, why should 
they be wasted here? Nothing he could 
do would ever make the leading families 
of the city and its neighbourhood employ 
as their solicitor a man whose people had 
been for generations in trade. Why should 
he not go to the capital and try his fortunes 
there 1 And so he went, bought a partner- 
ship and worked hard in it, his wife help- 
ing him by practising close economy, and 
keeping up a wonderfully good appearance 
upon wonderfully little money. And so 
the years went on, and riches increased. 
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Henry Pounsford justified his wife's belief 
in him. He was clever, and, having found 
an opening, he made the right use of it. 
They had no children, but neither had ever 
wished for any. Henry Pounsford, in the 
course of his practice, saw enough of the 
troubles sons were to their fathers not to 
wish to have any such trouble for himself. 
As to Mrs. Pounsford, her housekeeping 
and her visiting and hospitalities — both of 
which increased with her husband's position 
— sufficed for her ; she was a good-natured 
woman enough, but without the element 
of motherliness in her, so that the want of 
children was never felt as a want by her; 
and a more contented couple — more 
thoroughly satisfied with themselves and 
each other, with the position they had 
gained and all its material comforts — it 
would have been difficult to find for eight- 
and-twenty years than Mr. and Mrs. 
Pounsford. 

And then Mr. Pounsford died, and his 
widow mourned him very sincerely indeed. 
But she did not break her heart, and never 
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professed to be inconsolable. Indeed, she 
was quite sure that life was still worth 
living, though she had no longer her hus- 
band by her side. She was as rational in 
her grief as in everything else. They had 
lived very happily together, and she had 
done her duty by him. She had that com- 
fort, which was a great one, and she had 
also another comfort, nearly as great : that 
she was "very well left, indeed," as her 
friends expressed it. Henry Pounsford 
had bequeathed to his wife all his belong- 
ings. She had the pleasant, well-furnished 
house near Regent's Park, and a very com- 
fortable income with which to keep it 
up, and all at her own disposal. She 
hoped, being an orthodox Churchwoman, — 
like her brother, she had long since left 
Quakerism behind her — to meet Henry 
Pounsford in the next world, and she was 
firmly resolved never to give him a succes- 
sor ; but still, she was in no hurry for the 
meeting. She could best show her respect 
for her husband's memory, she considered, 
ty bearing his loss with resignation, and 
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making the most of the excellent position 
in which he had left her. 

As 1 have said, Nellie had spent several 
of her vacations with her aunt, who was 
very fond of her, and thought her, as 
indeed did most people who knew her, a 
very nice girl indeed. So, as Mr. Pouns- 
ford departed this life a short time before 
Nellie's education was supposed to be 
finished, Mrs. Pounsford suggested to her 
brother and his wife, who had come to see 
her in her bereavement, and assist her in 
various ways, that foreign travel would be 
the best way of her spending the earlier 
stages of her widowhood, and that to see 
something of men and manners abroad 
would be an excellent thing for Nellie. Ta 
this John Mount had, as I have already 
said, agreed, and Nellie accordingly had 
travelled with her aunt ; not in great state^ 
certainly, with no courier to show the way 
and pay expenses, but with every comfort, 
though all they had in the way of suite 
was Pen, her aunt's useful little maid. 

Pen, abbreviated from Penton, was very 
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useful at home, dusting the china, taking 
charge of the linen, and dressing her mis- 
tress — performing a hundred useful offices 
which a French lady's-maid on nearly 
twice the wages would have thought 
beneath her. And abroad Pen was more 
useful still, looking after the ladies' rooms, 
and seeing that there was a fair share of 
all those comforts which are often so 
sparingly doled out to English travellers 
on the Continent. So that altogether 
travelling was made very easy and pleasant 
for both Mrs. Pounsford and her niece ; 
and as John Mount had insisted on paying 
his daughter's expenses, things were easier 
still. 

Mrs. Pounsford would have paid her 
niece's charges sooner than have been 
without her society, but where was the 
need when her father was so well able to 
pay them himself? So they travelled, as 
I said, with every comfort, without 
having to look too closely at money, or to 
practise too many small economies — which, 
after all, is one great secret, for women at 

VOL. I. 2 
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least, of travelling pleasantly — and then 
came back to England and had three very 
pleasant months at the house in Denmark 
Terrace, and renewed acquaintance with 
some rather nice people of unexceptionable 
position whom they had met abroad ; and 
now the pretty bird had to fold her wings 
and rest for a while in the parental nest, 
v/here, this bright July morning, the loving 
hearts of father and mother were anxiously 
awaiting her. 



CHAPTER II. 



FELLOW TRAVELLERS. 



* Not the ladies^ carriage, aunt. I do n't 
care for ladies, and in July there are sure 
to be plenty of people going into the 
country, so that I need not be afraid of 
any annoyance.' 

That was what Elinor had stipulated 
when her aunt drove her down in her snug 
little brougham to the station ; and accord- 
ingly, having seen her into a carriage 
where, though there were two gentlemen, 
there was another lady besides Nellie, 
Mrs. Pounsford felt satisfied she had done 
the best she could for her. Pen had come 
too, and brought papers and a travelling- 
bag, etc. ; and, having looked around and 
seen that Nellie's fellow-passengers were 

2—2 
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apparently most unobjectionable, Mrs. 
Pounsford stood by the open door, with 
Pen at a little distance, waiting to see the 
train go off. And standing so, they had a 
few little things to say at the last to fill up 
the time, as is the way with people under 
similar circumstances. n 

'You will have a fine dav/ said Mrs. 
Pounsford ; and then, * I shall call on Lady 
Wade this afternoon, and take her your 
good-byes. ' 

Lady Wade was the wife of one of the 
judges of the High Court, and Mr. Pouns- 
ford, many years ago, had given her hus- 
band his first brief, and a great many since. 
Lady Wade was a much greater personage 
now than Mrs. Pounsford, but she never 
forgot the old days when she and her 
husband had been very pleased to be invited 
to Mrs. Pounsford^s evening parties and 
little dinners, and Nellie had seen a great 
deal of her girls since she came back from 
the Continent. 

* You will tell Georgie and Fanny how 
sorry 1 was to find them out when I went 
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for the purpose of saying good-bye/ said 
Nellie softly — her seat was next the door, 
and neither she nor her aunt had any 
thought of making capital before her fellow- 
passengers of Lady Wade's name ; and one 
or two other little remarks were exchanged 
which the young gentleman sitting oppo- 
site to Nellie could not help hearing, and 
which, though they were very trivial, 
interested him, simply because it was a 
pretty girl who heard or repeated them. 

But at last the train was off. Mrs. 
Pounsford had kissed her niece for the last 
time, and Nellie and her belongings were 
borne away to the country. She had her 
paper, the Queen, to read, and a railway 
novel ; but she was soon tired of reading, 
and looked out on the country into which 
they were gently whirled, with the interest 
of a girl who had not left London for 
months. Her pretty face brightened and 
grew prettier as she looked. Her com- 
panion opposite, from behind his Spectator , 
wondered of what she was thinking, who she 
was, and where she was going. She was a 
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girl of good position, evidently. Mrs. 
Pounsford in her widow's weeds, with her 
self-possessed bearing and its quiet import- 
ance, might have done duty for a dowager 
countess any day ; while, as to Pen, in her 
outward appearance and manner she was 
the very type of what a thorough upper 
servant should be. All the young lady's 
belongings and dress confirmed him in the 
supposition— even the words * Lady Wade * 
tended towards it. 

For he knew something of a Lady Wade 
as a rather exclusive woman, the wife of one 
of the j udges, and the daughter of a long- 
descended baronet. He looked upon her 
husband with some envy and some laudable 
emulation. If he could ever achieve the 
position Sir Thomas had done, he should 
feel well content with himself. He had 
just entered the career in which Sir Thomas 
had won his spurs. And he had been 
down, with a few other young barristers, 
to a ball at my lady's ; and from what he 
had seen and heard of my lady, it seemed 
to him that a girl who could speak of her 
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daughters as ' Georgie and Fanny' must 
be at least as well bom and well connected 
as report said Lady Wade chose her inti- 
mates to be. Now, he was rather a rich 
young man himself, but not at all well born 
or well connected, and therefore perhaps he 
valued these two last advantages unduly 
— or rather overrated the diflFerence they 
might make between himself and his charm- 
ing fellow-traveller. 

At the next station the lady who had 
been their fellow-traveller got out, then 
the gentleman ; and so these two young 
people were alone, in despite of Nellie's 
assertion that in July there must be plenty 
of people going down into the country. 

* I'll speak to her now if I never speak 
to her again,' said Arthur Keightley ; and 
he civilly asked her if she would like the 
window closed — a cool wind had sprung up 
— and receiving a gracious answer in the 
affirmative, felt emboldened to make some 
observation on the weather, and then on 
the country through which they were 
travelling. After that he found himself 
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commenting on her book, * Mansfield Park/ 
which Mrs. Pounsford, who had read all 
Jane Austen s novels through as a matter 
of duty, because everybody said they were 
the right books to read, had purchased at 
the railway station for her niece as unex- 
ceptionable reading for a young lady. 

* I shall never finish it/ said Nellie. * It 
is treason to say so, but I do rit care for 
Miss Austen. Life is dull enough, and 
commonplace enough too ; one would like 
something besides it in books. I never 
met with a girl in her books that I could 
care for as a friend, nor a man that ' 

* That you would care for as a lover V 
said Arthur Keightley. 

And then the two young people laughed, 
and Elinor coloured, for certainly she had 
been rather outspoken to a perfect stranger ; 
but it was Miss Austen, the pattern of all 
writers, correct in her pages as in her life, 
who had led to what Nellie felt was a breach 
of the conventionalities. 

* What I mean is,' she said, ' that there 
are so many stupid people in the world ; 
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one is always meeting them, and one would 
like to meet with something either worse 
or better in books. That Scott should 
praise them, too ! Scott, who could paint 
characters to the life that Miss Austen 
couldn't even conceive. What would the 
nice prim little lady have said if ever a 
Meg Merrilees or a Di Vernon had 
crossed her path? And there is such a 
thing, I suppose,' added the girl with a 
little wistfulness, *as tragedy in human 
life — one sees plenty of it in the papers at 
least; but for Miss Austen it might never 
have existed at all. She is the very 
essence of respectability and mediocrity.' 

Di Vernon indeed I What would Miss 
Austen have said if she had come across 
such a young person as Miss Nellie Mount 
herself ? 

But the young folks were fairly launched 
now. They had plenty of books to attack 
or to praise; and then somehow it came 
out that Nellie and her aunt had rather an 
intimate acquaintance with Lady Wade, 
while the gentleman had a slight one — 
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* which really/ said Nellie to herself, 'is 
almost as good as an introduction.' 

So the time passed pleasantly enough, 
perhaps too pleasantly, till they arrived 
at Carminster, where an elderly woman, 
older, stouter than Pen, but with even 
more of the superior upper servant about 
her, looking in fact like a well-paid house- 
keeper with a complete staff of servants 
under her, came to the door of the carriage 
with a respectful smile of recognition to 
the young lady in it. 

' My mistress has sent me to meet you, 
miss ; she is waiting for you at home, and 
the carriage is here/ 

Arthur Keightley opened the door of 
the carriage, and Nellie bade him a demure 
good-morning as she sprang out. A 
porter came up and spoke to her, touching 
his hat deferentially : ' Your luggage is out, 
miss ; will you see if this is all V 

Bridges, while waiting, had told the man 
to look for Miss Mount's belongings when 
the train came up, and he had lost no time 
in doing so. Mr. Mount was a person, to 
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the railway people at least, of almost if not 
quite as much importance as the Bishop. 

NeUie moved off with her attendant, 
givmg, if the truth must be told, one de- 
mure glance from under her eyelashes to the 
gentleman she had left behind. But they 
really almost seemed like acquaintances. 
He was coming to the assizes, he told her, 
only staying with his people, some miles 
off, till they actually began. He did n*t 
suppose he should have quite such a bagful 
of briefs as Sir Thomas Wade had had the 
last few years before he became a judge. 
So he was a barrister, and he knew her 
aunt's old friends the Wades. Of course 
he was a gentleman — his manner, every- 
thing about him said that. So Nellie felt 
perfectly satisfied with her conduct towards 
him, and only hoped they should meet 
again, which, she said to herself with a 
little sigh, was hardly likely ; no doubt he 
belonged to one of the county families, per- 
haps the Liddolphs of Prestville — he said 
Prestville was his station — and the Lid- 
dolphs had four sons all away in London or 
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elsewhere ; and they were as proud as they 
were poor, she had once heard. Well, she 
was hardly likely to see much of her fellow- 
traveller in Carminster ; perhaps she might 
some day if she went to stay with her aunt 
in London. And then she found herself in 
the brougham with Bridges by her side, 
and her larger luggage piled outside and 
smaller boxes filhng every vacant corner 
within. 

Meanwhile her fellow-traveller was speed- 
ing on his way, thinking a great deal more 
of the young lady he had just left than 
even of the home to which he was hasten- 
ing. ' On a visit to some of the Cathedral 
set — the Deanery, or the Palace, perhaps ; 
or possibly she belongs to Carminster. I 
think I heard her say she had been on a 
visit to her aunt in London. She can't be 
one of the Bishop's girls ; all he has un- 
married are plain and stout, and the new 
Dean has only small children. I think I 
shall haunt the Close when I come to Car- 
minster. I expect I shall find she is located 
in its precincts. And what will be the 
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good to you if you do, Arthur Keightley ? 
Is she a girl likely to smile on an iron- 
monger's son, if she knew him as such ? 
Her people must be of some standing, 
whether clerics or county; even the servant 
showed that. And then the "carriage," 
that ought to help me. How many people 
in Carminster keep a carriage ? There are 
the doctors, it's true ; but this girl's a cut 
above them. No, my belief is, she belongs 
to one or other of the old famiUes settled 
in the Close, and she might as well be up 
in the moon as far as I'm concerned. 
Tush ! what a fool I am I Let me find 
out the girl, and then — and then — we will 
see what will come of it I' 

That brougham which Bridges had so 
grandly called 'the carriage' was one of 
the plainest, and at the same time the 
most comfortable and the best-built, in all 
Carminster. Whatever his wife wanted 
for use or comfort, John Mount was ready 
to give with no niggard hand; and the 
possession of a carriage, now she could no 
longer walk as well as she had done in 
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earlier days, was very pleasant to her. 
And there were so few carriages in Car- 
minster, that Mr. Mount's possession of 
this had caused not a little envious dis- 
satisfaction amongst those better bom, 
who thought that if gentility could not 
afford to ride, trade might be content to 
walk afoot. 

* We shall have to pay a shilling a yard 
more for our silks/ said Mrs, Johnson, the 
Bishop's wife ; ' and Mrs. Mount, now she 
has her carriage as well as her house in 
the Close, will be dropping in to afternoon 
tea at the Palace.' 

And there were a few other witticisms 
of the same kind uttered, but they did 
Mrs. Mount no harm, and she had the 
comfort of her carriage just the same ; and, 
as Mr. Mount was just as attentive in his 
pleasant, almost fatherly way to his 
customers, and Mrs. Mount certainly never 
called at either palace or deanery, or seemed 
to expect any of her neighbours in the 
Close to call on her, things went on just 
the same as if her husband had not given 
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her that expensive luxury which so few 
matrons in Carminster possessed. 

And while the carriage, which at first 
had excited such carping, was rolling on 
towards the Close, Mrs. Mount was await- 
ing her daughter in the sitting-room which 
she usually occupied. She was a pale, tall, 
w til-proportioned woman of forty -five, with 
something of the Quakeress still about her 
in her calm movements and even tones, in 
the quiet colours and simple style of her 
dress, and, be it also said, in its thorough- 
ness and goodness. No richer silks, no 
finer muslin was ever sold by John Mount 
to his wealthiest customers than his wife 
chose for her own wear. And the Quaker 
phraseology still hung about her, giving, it 
sometimes seemed, a tenderness as well as 
a quaintness to her language. To all 
appearance she was stillness and calmness 
in the extreme. No one but Hannah 
Mount herself knew what passionate 
warmth of love to child and husband, what 
earnest devotion to any cause that seemed 
right and good to her, lay under that placid 
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exterior. She had not gone to the station, 
though for some time past she had been 
counting first the days, then the hours, 
and at last the very minutes, till she should 
fold her child in her embrace, because she 
would not have that embrace witnessed by, 
curious eyes ; because she feared that, with 
all her reticence, all her trained composure, 
tears of joy might come, and she would 
not, if those tears did come, any but her 
daughter and herself should know of them. 
John Mount had gone to his shop. Like 
his wife, his heart was stirred within him 
at the coming home *for good' of his 
daughter. And he had shown his pleasure 
a little more than had Mrs. Mount, who 
always took things apparently with such 
calmness. But he had left word he was to 
be fetched by the back way as soon as 
Nellie came ; and now he stood behind his 
counter blandly advising a lady, who was 
purchasing a new dress for her daughter, 
as to the respective qualities of the fabrics 
which the attentive shopman spread out 
before her. But perhaps his heart was in 
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the room at home where the mother was 
awaiting her child, and he was looking 
forward every minute to his summons; 
only it was right, he said to himself, that 
Hannah should have the first few minutes 
with her girl alone. 

It was a handsome room enough in 
which Mrs. Mount stood awaiting her 
daughter. It was on the first floor, and 
overlooked the Close, with its fine old 
houses around — not a better one, however, 
amongst them all than this of John 
Mount's, the cathedral lying a little back 
to the left, and the large piece of grass 
traversed by two gravel paths in the 
centre. Here and there a tree shaded the 
grass, and some of the houses in the Close 
had gardens, thick, this July day, with 
foliage, so that the general outlook gave 
one a sense of greenness and repose and 
retirement from the whirl and noise of the 
world, which is so frequently and delight- 
fully a characteristic of the Closes of our 
cathedrals. 

That drawing-room, as other people, 
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but never its mistress, called it, of Mrs. 
Mount's, was full of furniture that all of 
a sudden has sprung again into valiie; 
furniture good, plain, and solid, that'Mra. 
Mount had brought to her husband on her 
marriage, and that had been for generations 
in her family. It was part mahogany, 
part satin wood, and the mahogany was 
black with age, and the finest Spanish. 
There was a fair display of blue china, and 
this was as old and as genuine as the 
furniture. And there were pots of flowers 
in stands, and great clusters of roses in the 
old French bowls and vases, whose softly 
mellowed blue, over which more than a 
hundred years had passed, . threw up the 
glowing, living tints of the flowers as no 
other colour can do. There were good 
water-colours on the walls, and a piano for 
Nellie's use; and, in a little room opening 
out of ^ the larger, were a pretty work-table 
and davenport, the only modern articles 
there ; a hanging ^book-shelf, stocked with 
books of her father's selection, and which 
he hoped Nelli^ would take delight in ; for 
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this was to be her especial sanctum, where 
her mother hoped she and her girl would 
spend many happy peaceful hours of work 
and talk together. 

There was a sound of wheels whirling 
rapidly on, there was a knock at the door, 
there were quick young footsteps rushing 
up the stairs. Mrs. Mount leaned a little 
more heavily on the table against which 
she was standing, her breath came a little 
quicker, a faint colour came in her cheeks, 
and she opened her arms as Nellie sprang 
into them, and kissed and laughed and 
cried, and then kissed again, while Mrs. 
Mount drew the girl very closely to her, 
^ave one long,, long kiss on the soft rounded 
cheek, and said very softly, * Bless thee, 
my child ; the long waiting for thee is over 
at last/ 
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CHAPTEK III. 



THE KEIGHTLEYS. 



On arriving at Prestville, Arthur Keightley 
found, as usual, his father's very smart 
groom waiting for him on the platform, and 
his father himself at the station in a dog- 
cart drawn up at the station. 

'Jump up, my lad I Glad to see yout 
Now, Jones, look alive with that luggage I 
All right ? — Then here we are. How do 
you hke my new mare, Arthur 1 The best 
bit of blood in the county ; knows how to 
go, does n^t she V 

'No doubt of that, sir. How are my 
mother, and Flo and Carry V 

* Oh I the girls are all right. As to your 
mother, she's no great shakes, as usual. I 
think women take to bad health as some- 
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thing to fill up their time when they've 
servants to do everything for them and 
no babies to look after. There's Lady 
Lyulph — by-the-bye we dined there a week 
ago — ^you should just have heard her and 
your mother going on one against the 
other with their complaints. I wonder 
which picks her husband's pocket the 
most in the way of doctor's bills. Your 
mother, I bet, for hers do get paid, and 
I've heard it's three years since Mason saw 
any of Sir William's money. Well, he's 
got a trifle in hand now, for I bought this 
mare of him a fortnight back. She's a nice 
creature, but I paid for her through the 
nose. But I got more than the mare for 
my money. My lady called on your 
mother while the bargain was hanging 
round, and we were asked to dinner as 
soon as it was settled. So I've got my 
money's worth in meal if I have n't in 
malt Not but what the mare's a first- 
rate one. Well, and how are you getting 
on yourself ? See your way to the Wool- 
sack yet ?' 
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The speaker was a dark, Jewish-looking 
man of fifty-five, stoutly built and under 
the middle size, with keen eyes that seemed 
as if they would never let a chance go by 
them, quick sharp motions, and a rapid 
delivery — a contrast in every way to his 
tall, fair, slender son. 

* Not yet, sir,' was the answer, with a 
laugh; 'still I think I am making way just 
a little.' 

' Well, it is n't as if you would have to 
depend on it, you know. It's a gentlemanly 
profession, and young men must have 
something to fill up their time. Youll 
make all the better J.P., when it comes to 
that' 

They were now driving through the 
long straggling High Street of Prestville. 
It was full of life and stir, in every way a 
contrast to Carminster, being, though only 
in a small way, a manufacturing town. It 
was only within the last thirty years it had 
developed into that — ^formerly, you could 
scarcely call it more than agood-sized village. 
But street upon street had sprung up of 
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small square brick houses at either end of 
the town, and, greatly to the annoyance of 
the Liddolphs, they had spread up to the 
gates of their very park, which was at the 
opposite end of the town to the station. 
In the very busiest part of the town was 
a good-sized double-fronted sliop, occupy- 
ing the whole of the lower part of two 
houses. In the windows there was a 
display of all the more useful and some few 
of theornamentalportions of an ironmonger's 
stock, and over the front row the legend 
* Keightley and Co., Manufacturing Iron- 
mongers and Makers of Boiler Fittings.' 
The stock of the shop overflowed in the 
shape of tin pails and cans on to the pave- 
ment, and there was a general air of pros- 
perity and business about it, people going 
in and out, and a cart with a good stout 
horse in it was being loaded with goods, 
while two shopmen and a boy were 
carrying out more parcels. As Mr. 
Keightley drew up, the boy stopped to 
look at the equipage, and dropped a 
brown paper parcel on to the pave- 
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ment, andL out fell a dozen wjiite-liandled 
knives. , 

' Take" the reins, Arthur, while I settle 
that young rascal,' said his father. * If 
that package; had been done up properly, 
this mischief would n't have happened.' 

He was out of the dogcart in a second, 
and standing over the boy while he picked 
up the knives ; then he made him carry 
them into the shop, and inquired who had 
put up the parcel. On the shopman 
coming forward who had done so, he said 
sharply, 'Now, sir, look here and learn 
your business !' and rapidly put up the 
knives in such a manner, that, as he ssiid,' 
there was no chance of their coming undone 
till they were wanted. Then he looked 
round the shop, had a greeting for one or 
another of his customers, a reprimand for 
an apprentice who, as he said, seemed to 
think he had come there to be looked at, 
and was up in the dogcart and out of the 
town in another minute. Arthur looked a 
little vexed. 

' Was that necessary, sir ? Can't your 
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people do their work for an hour or two 
without your looking after them V 

'Nothing like the master's eye — ^and 
nothing Hke the rascals you employ never 
knowing when it's on them/ said Mr. 
Keightley, as they whirled along the long 
flat road, with hedges bounding com and 
pasture fields on either side, that led to his 
own home. 

'And I should have thought by this 
time, sir, that you might have done with- 
out that branch of the business alto- 
gether, and confined yourself to the manu- 
factory.' 

* Then you're mistaken, my lad. "When 
I started that shop in front of the bit of 
a forge I had at the back, I said I'd keep to 
it till it made either a man or a mouse of me. 
And it's made me a man I A man that 
has sat down to table with Sir William 
Liddolph of the old place there that's been 
in the same family three hundred years. 
A man who's sent his son to school and to 
college with the best, and made him as 
good a gentleman as any to be met with 
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far or near/ lie added, looking with a little 
pardonable pride at the refined, handsome 
youngster at his side. ' But it won t do to 
cut away the bridge that's carried us over — 
yet. IVe bought land, and I keep on buying 
it. It's a drug in the market, and to be had 
dirt-cheap. But it's bringing nothing in. 
IVe three farms unlet — there's a clear loss 
of nigh on a thousand a year — but I go on 
buying just the same. It will be better 
for you, my lad, better for you. I mean 
you to have as many acres as the biggest 
squire hereabouts ; and as good an income, 
too. The land won't go begging, for long, 
for people to come and crop it. It's the 
farmers' turn now, with what they won't 
pay and what they*ll have done, or they'll 
go away to Virginny or the Lord knows 
where. It*ll be the landowners' before 
long. And I'm going to make you a 
landowner, and a big one. But there's a 
deal of money going out and precious little 
coming in, except what the trade brings, 
and I stick by the shop that has stuck by 
me.' 
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* Still, sir, I should have thought the 
factory ' 

* Does n't do much more than keep the 
shop going. I mean that's the place 
where the orders come in. That's the 
place where the builders come in to see 
the last new stove for the parlour or the 
newest cooking-range for the kitchen. 
They like to come to me and have a talk, 
and be shown the newest patterns for a gate 
or garden-rails. If I shut up the shop, 
instead of going to my factory, as like as 
not they'd go farther afield to the big men 
at Birmingham or ShejQSeld. And the 
people for miles round come to me for 
the fenders or fire-irons that go with the 
stoves. Besides which there is a good 
ready-money trade over the counter. No, 
no, my boy, we must stick to the bridge 
that's carried us over — ^it won't do to burn 
it yet a while.' 

By this time they had reached the lodge- 
gates of their own place, which was nearly 
two miles from Prestville ; and being the 
largest house in the small village of Wilton, 
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took its name from that, and was called 
Wilton Hall. It was an old house, and 
Mr. Keightley had bought it, with a good 
many surrounding acres, when its last 
proprietor came to trouble through hard 
times and horse-racing combined. Mr. 
Keightley had improved it and modernized 
it — ^the last with a good deal of taste — so 
that the character of the building — it was 
nearly as old as the home of the Liddolphs 
— was preserved. It was comfortable, 
roomy, imposing, and not too pretentious, 
built solidly of stone, with an overgrowth 
of ivy and creepers, which made it look even 
more venerable than its age warranted. 

Arthur ran up the steps and into his 
mother's usual sitting-room, where he 
found her waiting him with his sisters. 
She came forward and kissed him with 
some warmth. 

* My dear boy 1 how well you are look- 
ing ! What a comfort it is that you are 
always well 1' 

And then Mrs. Keightley sighed, as 
if her son's good health was yet another of 
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the many crosses Providence called on her 
to bear. 

She was a little woman, and very thin, 
with a pale, sallow, wrinkled face ; about 
the same age as her husband, but not 
carrying her years by any means as well as 
he carried his. She was richly dressed, 
though they were going to sit down alone 
to dinner ; but Mrs. Keightley had all her 
life deUghted in good clothes, and for 
many years, when a young woman, had not 
been able to indulge in them so freely as 
she would have liked. But she made up 
for her deprivations now. Her Sunday 
toilette served the village maids and 
matrons with continual food for wondering 
talk. She had not bad taste if she had 
not been too apt to fall into the error of 
women who have had to limit their desires 
by their purses in earlier days, and con- 
sider that to dress well one must dress 
expensively. 

* She's an expensive morsel/ her husband 
once said of her, *and carries too much 
sail for her size.' 
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But on the whole he was rather proud 
of his wife's rich attire, and met her 
demands for money liberally enough. 

She looked fretful and nervous ; sha 
had not very good health, but still she 
might have found a good deal of enjoy- 
ment in her life if it had not been for the 
continual feeling of surprise in her mind^ 
that with all her wealth she was not much 
happier. Her servants were constant 
troubles; it had been much easier to 
manage one small maid-of-all-work at five 
pounds a year than, the fine footman and 
the thorough upper housemaid, who knew 
her work and ^ had never been in the habit 
of being looked after.' Her children, too, 
with the exception of Arthur,, had dis- 
appointed her. The girls did not marry,, 
and Carry was five years his senior ; while 
Flo was twenty- two, and na lover for 
either in the field. Then there were her 
ailments, of which she made the most, and 
the isolation of her new position, with 
old friends left so far below, and no new 
ones, in the loftier sphere to which she had 
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risen, to take their place. But Arthur was 
her great comfort ; she had always loved 
him the best. And he was very tender 
and pleasant as a son, having a certain con- 
sideration and kindness for all women, and 
was not so Argus-eyed to the short- 
comings of the one who had borne him as 
it is so often the wont of young men of 
the present day to be. 

His sisters were full of delight at seeing 
him. He was their big brother in every 
sense of the word ; good-natured and 
ready to take them out, and gentlemanly 
and well dressed, with a professional posi- 
tion that did them credit. Altogether a 
brother to be proud of. 

Miss Keightley, as her father and 
mother were fond of calling her, was a 
sensible, rather commonplace-looking young 
woman, good-natured, but apt to lecture 
her mother rather sharply when the poor 
little lady was more querulous than usual. 
She was short and stout, and did not dress 
by any means as well as her mother, 
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having few weaknesses on the score of 
personal vanity. 

Flo was tall and angular ; neither of the 
girls was as handsome as their brother, but 
Flo was certainly the better-looking. 

Arthur kissed them both aflfectionateljr 
enough, and then his father hurried him 
off to his bedroom. 

* Dinner will be ready in a quarter of 
an hour, and I never wait two minutes for 
any one. But you and I need n't take long 
to dress when we're by ourselves, whatever 
the women may do. A good wash and a. 
clean collar — oh, you may put on a black 
coat if you like instead of that grey one — 
will be about the ticket. Now, ladies, let 
him go. You'll have all the evening to- 
look at him.' 



CHAPTER IV. 

*THAT DREADFUL SHOP T 

When Arthur was in his own room, he drew 
out of the pocket of his morning-coat that 
very copy of * Mansfield Park' which Mrs. 
Pounsford had so thoughtfully selected for 
her niece's reading in the train, and which 
that young lady had altogether forgotten 
when she left the railway-carriage. 

* I wonder whether I shall ever see her 
to give her this/ he said, as he put it very 
carefvdly, almost tenderly, away* 'What 
is there about that girl to make her so 
different from Flo and Carry? Was it 
that she is thoroughbred, like my father's 
mare ? What a cad I am to compare a 
horse with a lady I And the owner of 
*' Mansfield Park" is a lady to the very tips 
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of her finger-nails. What makes the dif- 
ference between her and these two girls ? 
Is it the birth, the training, the pride of 
race and caste ? I dare say these two are 
as well educated. I know Carry's reading 
is extensive, and rather deep ; and as to 
Flo, give her her will and her way, and we 
should have an artist in the family. But 
still my acquaintance of this morning has 
something that they, poor girls, have not, 
and never will have.' 

Mr. Arthur Keightley was making the 
few changes in his toilet all the time he 
was meditating on the difference between 
the girl he had met that morning and the 
two in the house. Then he went down, as 
soon as he heard the second dinner-bell 
ring, direct into the dining-room, where he 
found all his family assembled. The 
formality of assembling first in the draw- 
ing-room, except on state occasions, when 
visitors were present, was not usual with 
the Keightleys. The one footman and 
the upper housemaid waited at table. They 
had not yet aspired to a butler, but there 
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was no knowing to what greatness they 
might attain. 

Mrs. Keightley looked as unhappy as 
usual, but still very dignified, at the head 
of her table. She always wore feathers if 
possible ; marabout in her caps, ostrich of 
the most superb dimensions in her bonnets. 

The dinner was a correct one, according 
to her notions of what a family dinner 
d^ould be. Soup, &h. joint, and pastry ; 
entrees were reserved for company. And 
it was a good dinner, well cooked and well 
served. Mrs. Keightley was an excellent 
manager. She quailed before her footman 
and her head-housemaid, but she was great 
in the kitchen. * Knowledge is power/ 
and she proved it whenever an inferior 
cook attempted to assert her own superi- 
ority in culinary lore. 

The diniug-room was well furnished with 
well-stuffed morocco- covered chairs, that 
one could sit upon in comfort. There was 
no attempt at sestheticism, but everything 
was solid, good, and substantial. The 
pictures were the failure. Mr. Keightley 
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had thought himself a judge, and had gone 
in for * old masters/ and been cheated, as 
he deserved to be, accordingly. There 
was an enormous spread of canvas, with 
two or three birds of a domestic order 
strutting about on it, and not much else to 
be seen, unless under a very strong light and 
by persons gifted with unusually good eye- 
sight. There were one or two dingy saints, a 
couple of dreary landscapes, and full-length 
portraits of the master and mistress of the 
house, with Mrs. Keightley in a train and 
plumes that might have served for her 
presentation at Court, and Mr. Keightley 
in his robes as Mayor of PrestviUe, which 
oflfice he had filled (most munificently) five 
years since. 

After dinner the ladies retired to the 
drawing-room, where Arthur soon joined 
them, leaving his father to get through 
alone a certain quantity of heady port, 
which he duly drank every day after 
dinner, and in which he duly believed 
as the only fit bevex'age for English- 
men. 
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The drawing-room was even newer than 
the dining-room, and very gorgeous— over- 
done with china, which had nothing to 
recommend it but its cost, Mr. Keightley 
had left the decoration of the walls to his 
wife, and there were a few chromolitho- 
graphs of fruit and flowers, against which 
Flo had begun to rebel, some photographs, 
and a flat cabinet with more china, which 
had been filled according to the taste of the 
upholsterer who supplied it. 

Mrs. Keightley sat herself down by the 
fireplace, and Arthur came and sat down 
by her. 

*Now, mother, I have had scarcely a 
word with you since I came home I How 
have you been getting on all the time I 
have been away V 

Mrs. Keightley shook her head. 

' Not at all well, Arthur. Dr. Mason 
does not understand me, I think ; and then 
I have so much to try me. You can't 
believe what trouble the servants are. 
Now look at that stove. You would n't 
think that I sat in this room this morning 
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for one whole hour while Jane brushed at 
it I I can't get Collins to see to them 
properly ; and yet she is upper housemaid, 
and I give her twenty pounds a year : she 
doesvnot understand how to keep steels in 
order; and I have five bright stoves, 
Arthur r 

:S.he ^ said this solemnly with a lowering 
of-'iher voice, as if she were enunciating a 
groat tragic fact. Arthur looked properly 
concerned, and said : 

* Why do n't you do away with them, 
mother? Paint the bars, pack off the 
fenders, and have marble ones instead. 
Do.n't wear out your soul for a bit of bright 
steel ; and what's it worth when you've got 
itl' 

* Arthur 1 do away with my bright stoves ! 
You do n't know the money they've cost 
your father 1 ' 

* I know the misery they cost my mother 1 
Is it worth while sacrificing your life for 
the sake of having bright bars and a steel 
fender 1 There's nothing pretty or artistic 
in the things, either, to make up for the 
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trouble they give/ said Arthur, speaking 
with the utter ignorance of benighted 
manhood. 

' They?re no trouble/ said Mrs. Keightley, 
with emphatic mournfulness. * If servants 
would only do them regularly every morn- 
ing, but that is just what I can't get Collins 
either to do herself or to see that Jane 
does it r 

' Send away Collins !' 

' Then I shall get another as bad. Ser- 
vants never will be got to see how very 
little trouble bright stoves are if they will 
only do them regularly. The housemaid 
before Collins neglected them just as much. 
When we came home from Italy in the 
spring, they were red with rust — red, 
Arthur 1 Well, cook turned to and cleaned 
them up for me, though it was n't her work, 
and we did with cold dinners for nearly a 
week that she might have time; and I 
gave her a best dress — it cost me two pounds 
— to wear on Sundays ; and then she got 
married directly after, instead of stopping, 
as she ought to have done, to wear that 
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dress out in our service and do the place 
credit/ 

Seeing that it was impossible to convince 
his mother that life held other things 
worth living for than just bright stoves, 
Arthur rose and went to his sister 
Carry. 

* I have brought you another volume of 
Haweis, and all the numbers of the 
Nineteenth Century since I was here last, 
up to the present one.' 

* That's good of you, Arthur. I wish 
you could persuade papa to let you furnish 
the library as it ought to be furnished, and 
then we might have some books always 
by us worth reading. Now excepting 
Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray — which 
papa has and ought to have, and which are 
bound so expensively mamma is always 
afraid of our reading them — Gibbon's 
"Decline and Fall," and EoUin's ''History ''' 
— both of which he bought at a sale — there is 
nothing in it. He says he leaves the library 
for you to furnish when you are master 
here. I wish he'd let you do it at once. 
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He might remember that young women 
want reading as well as young men.' 

* Can't you get the sort of books you 
want from Prestville? Is n't there a 
libr ary there V 

• Nothing but novels ; and by no means 
the best or newest of them. There is a 
book-club, however, in connection with it, 
for the supply of works of a more solid 
class ; the subscription is rather high, for it 
is not too well supported. I asked papa to 
subscribe for me, but he said it was a waste 
of money for a girl.' 

Flo came up with her grievances. 

' Oh, Arthur, I wish I were a man 1 
Do ask papa — hell do anything for you — 
if I can't get on with my drawing some- 
how or another. Now, do look at these 
sketches — they're not so bad, are they? 
Do n't you think if I had a chance given 
me I might do something better V 

The sketches were really not so bad. 
Very far from it. Flo had decided talent, 
and even a spark of genius. She had had 
the ordinary instruction from her drawing- 
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master at school, and profited by it Now 
she was at a stand-still for further 
guidance. 

* If I could only go to Kensington for 
two or three years/ she said ; 'it would n't 
cost papa half — not a quarter of the money 
he allows you, Arthur. He gives us each 
eighty pounds a year for clothes and pocket- 
money, besides presents. Well, I'll give 
up the presents, and I'll do with thirty for 
clothes, if he'U let me board with some 
family at Kensington, and get on with my 
drawing. Now do talk to him, Arthur, 
that's a dear boy 1 I can tell you I find life 
terribly slow, here. Mamma has her stoves 
and her servants. Carry has her books — or 
will have if you manage about the book- 
club for her — but for me, IVe just nothing 
but to spend my time in making blunders, 
and trying to set them right.* 

' I'll speak to my father and see what I 
can get him to do for you,' said Arthur, 
* but I do n*t think he'll like to let you go 
from home. Could n't we think of some 
other plan V 
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'Arthur, Arthur!' he heard his mother's 
voice calling him. * Do come back 1 I have 
so much to tell you, and you ran away 
before we had had a word.* 

He went back dutifully, hoping however 
that the words would not be either about 
the servants or the stoves. And when she 
had him again by her, Mrs. Keightley said, 
again lowering . her voice to a solemnity 
worthy of the occasion : 

' Has your father told you ? A fortnight 
since we dined at Sir William Liddolph's T 
*Yes; I heard about it as we came 
along.' 

'Sir William took me in to dinner. 
There were only their own family and 
your father and me. It's a very grand 
place ; at least, people think so ; but the 
furniture is very shabby, and you could 
hardly see the pattern of the dining-room 
carpet. And her ladyship's dress was 
quite out of date. And as to the girls 1 
well, it would break my heart to see Flo 
and Carry dressed like them ; just some 
sort of thin woollen stuff done up with 
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their own needlework. And you never 
see them with a decent dress on when they 
come to church. Collins is a great deal 
smarter/ 

'Very possibly. Ladies should n't be 
smart, should they, mother V said Arthur, 
thinking of a pretty grey costume with 
which he had travelled in company that 
morning, to which the epithet ' smart * 
could not possibly be applied. 

* Well, they ought to look as if they had 
a little money spent on them ; but that's 
what the Liddolphs, poor things ! never 
do look like. And yet they're thought so 
much of in the county. Your father was 
so proud of being asked. He gave me a 
new bracelet to wear. Such a beauty I I 
never thought, when you were born, Arthur, 
that I should live to wear diamonds. Ah 
Weill they're very fine things, but one's not 
the happier for having them. A great house 
is a great care, especially when servants 
won't do their work, pay them as much as 
you will.' 

Carry Keightley came up now. 
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'Are you talkinor of the Liddolphs, 
mamma 1 We went to call there after the 
dinner, Arthur. Mamma said she did n't 
see why she should n't take us to make 
acquaintance with the girls. And they 
seem nice, but very stiff. I suppose 
Lady Liddolph will return mamma's call. 
And while you are down here we might 
perhaps ask them to dinner with the Vicar 
and his wife and the Thompsons — you may 
ask anybody to meet the Thompsons. 
They're not rich, but so very well con- 
nected. She is second cousin to the 
Countess of Barstairs — second, I think, 
but it does n't matter ; she is a cousin, I 
know — and Captain Thompson served all 
through the Crimea. It would be so very 
nice if we could get up a dinner while you 
are here, Arthur.' 

' Let's have a garden-party,' cried Flo, 
joining in, now, * and then Arthur could ask 
some nice fellows. There will be plenty 
down at the assizes.' 

* But who shall we ask besides V said 
Carry. 
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* Oh, lots !' cried Flo, who scoffed at dif- 
ficulties. ' There's the Vicar and his wife^ 
and the Thompsons, and the Liddolphs^ 
and — and ' 

* Do those three families comprise your 
circle V asked her brother. 

*Well, you see, Arthur,* said Carry ^ 
* these are (tU people who can be asked to 
meet anyone. And we do n't want to- 
know everybody. It is n't everybody, in 
our position, we can know. And we have 
to be careful, you must be aware, Arthur/ 
she added in a lower tone, almost as solemn 
as her mother's when she spoke of her five 
bright stoves. 

' Exactly, Carry, while we're learning to- 
be ladies and gentlemen. Well, you've 
two people settled here of late who would 
do for either dinner or garden-party. The 
more you see of them — the more they'll 
let you see of them — the better ; I mean 
the Hartleys. She is very nice, by all 
accounts, though I've not yet had the 
pleasure of making her acquaintance, and 
his last book has made quite a stir ' 
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* Oh yes, I called/ said Mrs. Keightley. 
'I waited to see what Lady Liddolph 
would do^ and when I heard that she had 
been with her daughters, I went with the 
girls. But it's quite a small place, theirs. 
I should say they have enough to do ; but 
I suppose Mr. Hartley has something to 
depend on besides his books. Yes, if we 
do give a garden-party, they might be 
asked; but I don't know about dinner. 
They can't give dinners back in that 
squeezy little place of theirs,' said Mrs. 
Keightley, who took rather a commercial 
view of her hospitalities. 

* And then there are the Jenningses, and 
the Flydds. What a good fellow that 
Tom Flydd is, to be sure !' 

' Well, we could n't ask any of them, to 
a garden-party even, to meet either the 
Thompsons or the Liddolphs,' said his 
mother. * We have got quite out of that set 
now, you see, Arthur. Not that I've 
dropped them altogether. It's only six 
weeks since I called on Mrs Flydd, and I 
never pass Mrs. Jennings without bowing ; 
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but now we are talking about these things, 
my dear boy, there is one thing we cfc) wish 
you to speak to your father about/ (* How 
many more ?' thought Arthur to himself.) 

Flo and Carry both joined in, and a 
chorus of three voices now was heard : 

' Yes, we do want you to speak about 
this, dear Arthur/ 

* More than the book-club ? he asked, 
turning to Carry. ' More than the lessons 
in painting ?* he asked Flo ; and both 
answered eagerly : 

' Yes, more — more — far more.' 
*It is of the utmost importance,* said 
his mother solemnly; 'your father does 
not think of the injury he is doing his 
daughters.' 

* He' does not consider how difficult he 
makes it for us to get any society,' said 
Carry. 

'He never seems to consider what an 
ugly, hideous, horrid thing it is in itself/ 
<3ried Flo. 

* What is it r asked Arthur. 

' We should have a different position 
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altogether/ said Mrs. Keightley. *We 
should be manufacturers, and manufac- 
turers, if only they have money enough, 
liave always a good position; but as it 

is ' 

' Yes, as it is/ cried Carry, ^ we are 
quite out — quite out of the pale — below 
the bar. Manufacturers, as mamma says, 
have a position; ironmasters may mix 
with anyone — ^but ironmongers !' 

'Fm not unreasonable/ said Mrs. Keight- 
ley ; * I do n't ask him to give up business 
altogether. Besides, a man for ever about 
the house is such a nuisance ; they're 
always in the way. Let your father keep 
to his factory by all means ; but why — I 
don't ask it for myself, but for my children 
— why can't he give up the shop V 

'That dreadful shop!' said both his 
sisters simultaneously. ' Oh, Arthur, if you 
could only get papa to give it up 1' 

And then Mr. Keightley came into the 
room, and asked with a little irritability 
why tea was not ready — ^he was generally 
irritable for a short time after dinner; and 
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Carry, answering with the utmost suavity, 
* We did not know that you were ready for 
it, papa/ rang the bell at once ; and Flo, 
when tea was brought, waited on him most 
attentively, so that his irritation was soon 
gone, and he sipped his tea in the fine room, 
with his well-dressed wife and daughters, 
and, above all, with the very prid^ of his 
eyes and his heart, his handsotfie;* gentle- 
manly son, about him, and was soon insueh 
a frame of mind as filled the minds of ^the 
ladies of his family with hope and satis- 
faction. 



CHAPTER V. 

MY SON AND MY DAUGHTERS. 

Arthur had not the slightest intention of 
asking his father to do away with 'the 
shop/ distasteful as its continuance was to 
his own inclinations. It was not only that 
Mr. Keightley evidently considered he 
could not at present dispense with this 
humble bread-winner, but it was very clear 
that he would not do so, and Arthur knew 
his father well enough to know how far it 
was advisable to urge him about anything. 
He would tell his mother and sisters this 
at the earliest opportunity ; meanwhile he 
would get what he could for Carry and 
Flo. 

* Come down with me and have a glass 
of grog,' said Mr. Keightley, when the 

5—2 
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ladies had retired for the night. ' I stick 
to it. Whisky and hot water regular 
every evening in my own den, as that 
minx Flo calls it. If you do n't take grog, 
all the better for you ; time enough to get 
into bad ways in twenty years' time ; but 
it's too late in the day for me to leave 
them off.' 

The den was more politely termed by 
Mrs. Keightley her husband's study. 
There was always a strong smell of smoke 
pervading it. Mr. Keightley indulged in a 
pipe, nightly, and smoked the coarsest shag 
tobacco. There were always papers lying 
about, but a London Directory and some 
bound volumes of the Builder were the 
only books. The stands on which these, 
with a tobacco-jar and some pipes, rested, 
a very plain but very substantial writing- 
'table, three stout Windsor armchairs, and 
a well-worn carpet, pretty well made up 
the furniture. But it was the neatest bit 
of comfort in the house, its master said ; 
and he looked as if he meant it to-night, 
when he put up his feet on the fender, 
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mixed himself a strong tumbler of his 
favourite beverage, and, as he filled his 
pipe, began to talk. 

'You're looking well, Arthur, and I 
hope you're getting on well. I do n t mean 
so much in the way of business — it's not as 
if you would ever have to live by it ; but 
it's a gentlemanly profession, and gives a 
young fellow a certain standing, and intro- 
duces him to the right sort of people. I 
hope you*re particular about that; IVe 
done my best to make you a gentleman, 
and I hope you mix with gentlemen. I 
do n't want to cut you close about a few 
pounds or so ; a hundred a year, more or 
less, won't ruin me.' 

* You're very good, sir ; my allowance is 
quite sufficient to enable me to keep up 
with as many pleasant people as I have 
time to know — very nice fellows, some of 
them,' said Arthur, to whom a great deal 
of his father's speech was distasteful in the 
extreme, and who was therefore anxious to 
make his answer as short as possible. 

' And you keep up with the gentlemen's 
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sons you made acquaintance with at 
Oxford V 

' Yes, several of the men I knew there 
are still very good friends of mine. But I 
wanted to speak to you about my sisters, 
sir. Carry has n't enough reading. Won't 
you let her subscribe, or subscribe yourself 
for her, to the book-club at Prestville? 
She will get the right sort of books she 
wants there. That library is a poor affair/ 

* She's set you on to ask me, has she ? 
That's you, Arthur — that's you all over. 
Never anything for yourself, always for 
other people. Now, I do n't see what 
Miss Carry wants with the book-club. I 
do n't like their books. I've come across 
some of them, and even I can't understand 
them — Darwin, and Spencer, and a lot of 
others. I saw two or three of their books 
at the house of a fellow in the town who 
subscribes, and be hanged if I could under- 
stand a word of them 1 Now, what does a 
young woman want with stuff that even 
her own father — and I do n't call myself a 
fool, mind you — can't make head or tail 
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of? Turn her head completely ! A nice 
story-book I can understand girls liking, 
when they've done with their fancy-work; 
but books like those— who'll marry a young 
woman that reads 'em? Who cares for 
clever women ? I do n't. And there never 
was a man yet who wanted a wife with 
more brains than himself.' 

' But I do n't think Carry ever intends 
to marry.' 

'She's different from all other women 
Tve ever known if she does n't. Only let 
her have a good chance, and catch her 
saying no. Not marry, indeed 1 Why, 
what else did she come into the world for V 

* Well, whether she marries or not, a 
little reading after her own taste won't 
affect the question. Carry is clever, but 
she never pushes it forward. I do n't think 
she'll make any man afraid of her superior 
learning, and life is rather dull for my 
sisters, sir. They have n't a very large 
circle.' 

* No, they have n't,' said Mr. Keightley 
thoughtfully. ' It takes time to know the 
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right sort of people, and I won't let them 
know the wrong ' 

*And the right sort of people, sir, let 
me tell you,' said Arthur, driven to use an 
argument that he himself despised, 'do 
read the very books that Carry vsdshes to 
have access to. It is not good form for a 
girl to know as little as sufficed for her 
fifty years ago. Carry is not at all un- 
reasonable in her wishes. I dare say, 
now, you would find that Lady Liddolph's 
daughters, if not she herself, have at least 
a superficial acquaintance with some of the 
works that Carry wishes to read.' 

'Maybe — maybe/ said Mr. Keightley, 
shaking his head ; * but I do n't see that 
they are any the better for it. Still, it 
won't make so much difference with Carry. 
Clever or not, she has n't much time to 
lose. Tell her she may have her books if 
she'll keep 'em to herself. I'll have another 
glass of grog ; I'm as dry as the books your 
sister is so fond of.' 

*I want to ask you something about 
Plo now.' 
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'They have n't lost much time — the 
minxes! Well, what does Flo want — a 
new dress, or a little more pocket-money V 

'No; she would do with less, if neces- 
sary, to meet the expense she wishes you 
to incur; but it will not be much, and 
rather than that she should be disap- 
pointed, I would give up something 
myself,' said Arthur; and then he stated 
Flo's desires. 

Mr. Keightley put down his tumbler, 
and looked the picture of indignant 
astonishment. 

'Let her go and live in London by 
herself 1' 

' She would be perfectly safe. It is not 
at all an unusual thing. There are families 
of the highest respectability with whom 
she could board, and her taste for art 
deserves to be cultivated.' 

* It might be if I wanted her to get her 
own living, but I do n't ; I've made ladies 
of my daughters.' 

*She will be none the less a lady for 
being able to paint better than she does. 
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Girls of far higher standing than my 
sisters — of the highest class of all — 
draw and paint, and even exhibit, too, 
sometimes ; and Flo's talent is so decided 
that it really does seem a pity to neglect 

it; 

*And what is the good of it to her? 
Why should I throw away my money on 
putting her to board with people, when 
there's a good home here for her ? I do n't 
say so much against the painting itself, if 
it's the fashion, and she likes to take to it 
instead of fancy-work ; but I'm not going 
to that expense for a girl. You cost me 
enough ' 

' I'd give up something, sir,' said Arthur 
eagerly ; 'you really are so liberal.' 

* You sha'n't give up a penny 1' answered 
his father, almost in a shout. * You're a 
man, and you want money — ^you've got to 
mix with people and keep up the credit of 
the family. I've given both your sisters 
the best of educations — spared no money 
upon them, and now they're setting you on 
me like this. I never stint them in dress.* 
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* Flo would be satisfied with half her 
allowance, or even less, if she could only 
have the advantage of a little art-training 
at Kensington/ 

' Then she won t be allowed to give it 
up. I choose my girls to look like the 
best ; and how is she to get a husband 
unless she has plenty of fal-lals ? And 111 
give the women their due, there. They 
know that ninety-nine men out of a 
hundred are caught through their eyes. 
And Flo ought to marry, if Carry does n't. 
I don't want both of 'em left on my hands 
for ever ; besides, what will they do when 
I'm not here to keep 'em V 

' But fortunately, there is plenty to keep 
them with. They're not like girls who 
need to marry for a home.' 

'Why, you won't want to be saddled 
with them — why should they be encum- 
brances upon you ? Let them marry men 
who can keep them. I do n't want to have 
the property encumbered. You shall have a 
fair start, and be able to hold your own 
with the best.' 
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' But if the husbands do n't or won't 
come forward ?' 

* Well, I suppose I must provide for 
them. It does n't take much to keep a 
woman, that's one good thing. I should n't 
make heiresses of them. A man should 
think of his son. But about Miss Flo and 
her paintings, I sha'n't let her go to Ken- 
sington, that's flat. But a few months 
back, I heard there was a school of art 
started in Carminster, and she might go 
down by train three or four times a week 
to that. If ladies choose to daub their 
fingers and play at being artists, why I 
suppose Miss Flo must be in the fashion ; 
and if it is the fashion, why, she'll be 
thought none the worse of for following it. 
There 1 I hope you're satisfied. I think 
those girls know what they're about when 
they send you to beg for them, young fellowl* 

* They will be very pleased, sir, I can 

answer for that; but — but ' Arthur 

hesitated, and looked embarrassed. 

' Want anything for yourself, eh ? Out 
with it — do n*t be afraid 1' 
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' No — no — nothing exactly for myself — 
but— but I wish, sir, you would believe that 
I do n't want to be enriched at the expense 
of my sisters. You have given me an 
expensive profession, and I dare say some 
day I shall manage to live by it ; and I 
do n't see why so much the larger share of 
your property should come to me at 
your death. I should like to see my 
sisters well provided for in any case. You'll 
excuse my saying that it seems only just 
and fair.' 

Mr. Keightley rose from his chair, laid 
down his pipe, and struck his empty tumbler 
on the mantelpiece with such force that he 
broke it ; and he looked at his son as if 
what he said was almost too audacious for 
comprehension. 

'A fine fellow you are to talk about 
justice when I'm studying you through 
thick and thin. Won't you have a wife to 
provide for ? and if your sisters marry as 
they ought, their husbands should provide 
for them. If they're such fools as not to 
marry, why so much the worse for them. 
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I sha'n't leave them to starve, but worden 
can't expect their father or their brother to 
keep them in luxury all the days of their 
lives. They'U go on with their mother for 
a time if she's a widow, and then they must 
club their bits of money together, and do as 
they can. But I'm not going to give them 
a premium because they've been such fools 
as not to get homes of their own.' 

* Still, sir, as you have n't spent the 
money on them that you have on me to 
put them in the way of earning an in- 
come ' 

' No, Mr. Arthur, I should be ashamed 
to have done anything of the sort. I've 
brought them up as ladies I and a gentle- 
man can work (at certain things, that is), 
and a lady can't. They'll have enough, 
but none too much ; they should make hay 
while the sun shines. Now, I think we'd 
better say good-night, young fellow; and 
do n't you interfere again with money 
matters.' 
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CHAPTER VI. 

WHAT MISS AUSTEN HAD TO ANSWER FOR. 

' There's nothing like striking while the 
iron is hot/ cried Flo, when she heard, the 
next morning, what her brother had done 
for her ; * and we'll have out the waggonette 
this morning, and go off to the station at 
Prestville, and you shall see about a season 
ticket for me, and take me on to the 
school at Carminster at once. Won't you 
come, Carry ? Is n't there some shopping 
to be done at Mount's ? His things are 
ever so much better than we can get at 
Prestville.' 

Carry thought she would not go all the 
way with them ; but she would go and see 
about her book-club at Prestville, and would 
accompany them in the waggonette as far as 
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the library, and could be picked up agaia 
when they had been left at the station. 

Both the girls were very pleased at 
what Arthur had done for them. 

' If I had only heard that a school of 
art had been opened at Carminster, I 
should n't have thought of going to Ken- 
sington/ said Flo. * I dare say this will 
do for a time, at least ; and then if I want 
anything more, I must see what Arthur will 
do for me. What a good fellow he is, to 
be sure !' 

Arthur deserved her praise to a great 
extent, but it was not pure goodness that 
made him so ready, not only to take his 
sister to Carminster, but to spend some 
hours with her while she made her 
arrangements and took her first lesson. 
He said he should like to see the cathedral 
again. It was a good many years, cer- 
tainly, since he had been inside it, and 
perhaps he was too young then to be 
much of a judge of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture ; but ' Mansfield Park * went with 
him in his pocket, and perhaps a vague 
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idea that either in the sacred edifice, the 
Close, or that favourite promenade the 
Ladies' Walk, he might meet its owner, 
made him so ready to escort his sister to 
the city. 

Well, he had a turn in the cathedral, and 
looked at the old tombs and tablets ; and 
then he went round the city, eyeing with 
apparently an antiquarian's interest the 
various old houses with their pointed gables 
and overhanging upper stories. But though 
he kept a keen eye on the streets and also 
on the ladies looking into the shops, there 
was no lady amongst them all that especially 
interested him. After that he again walked 
round the Close, and then, feeling rather 
tired and very hungry, he had some lunch ; 
and next decided upon strolling in the 
Ladies' Walk, a promenade overhanging 
the river which the ladies of Carminster 
much affected. And when he got there he 
was rewarded for all his pains, for there sat 
the object of his search, on a bench afford- 
ing a fine view of the river, and with a tree 
pleasantly shading her from the sun. How 
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should he approach her ? What should he 
say ? Had he any right to approach her 
at all ? Ought he not to be content with 
simply bowing ? But then there was 
* Mansfield Park T How was that to be 
given back if he did not speak to its 
owner 1 And after all, they had a mutual 
acquaintance in Lady Wade. She was 
looking very pretty, he thought, to-day ; 
perhaps it was her dress. It was one of 
those pretty combinations of chintz and 
sateen, in which so many girls look as if 
they had dressed after Watteau's pictures. 
And her large straw hat with its bright 
flowers suited her so well. She looked 
dressed for the day — an embodiment of 
summer, a soft tender glow of warmth and 
colour pervading everywhere. 

He went up to her and bowed gravely, 
with a sort of distant reverence, as if he 
would not presume upon their slight 
acquaintanceship of yesterday. Elinor's 
cheeks deepened a little in colour, and she, 
too, bowed demurely. They were not in a 
railway-carriage, where strangers might 
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talk — a little, but in her own native place, 
where everybody knew her, and where she 
could say nothing if asked her companion's 
name-but perhaps she might learn it in 
the course of conversation — and, after all, 
she thought — as he had thought — did n't 
they both know Lady Wade ? 

It seems to me that, that bright summer 
day, Miss Austen and Lady Wade had a 
good deal to answer for between them. 

' I am so glad I have met you,' said 
Arthur, thinking it best to dash into the 
subject of * Mansfield Park' at once. * The 
fact is, I have been looking for you every- 
where : in the cathedral, and the Close, and 
the High Street. You left something 
behind you in the train,' and he produced 
Nellie's property. 

' You are very good,' she said, holding 
out her hand for it ; ' but it was hardly 
worth the trouble. I — I do n't care for 
Miss Austen so very much.' 

' Do n't you think you will like her better 
in Carminster than in London ? After all, 
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there is so much ia reading a book in a 
suitable atmosphere/ 

* I do n't think the ** suitable atmosphere" 
for Miss Austen will ever be a congenial 
one to me. She is too much like some 
elaborate wonderfully painted Dutch in- 
terior. Very clever, very well done ; but 
why-T-why waste so much time and talent 
on subjects so utterly commonplace ? Still, 
I thank you for bringing me back the 
book/ 

Then she looked as if she thought she 
ought not to say more ; and he felt, though 
he did not look it, that he ought to go ; but 
it would be very hard to have had only this 
one glimpse of her. Almost worse than 
not having seen her at all. He dashed 
(verbally) into the cathedral, and spoke 
learnedly of its architecture and its tombs. 

* I have n't been in it for years/ she said. 
' I have been away from Carminster for so 
long. However, I shall have plenty of 
time now to make its acquaintance/ 

' Yes ; I suppose you will go there every 
Sunday.' 
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* No, n — o/ she said, with a little hesita- 
tion. 

Of course she should go to chapel with 
her father and mother ; and in Carminster, 
as in all other cathedral towns, to be out- 
side the Church was to be outside the world 
— the world of society and fashion, that is. 

What would her companion think of her 
after such an admission ? he whose appear- 
ance almost seemed to intimate that he 
had never heard of a dissenter in his life. 
His next words seemed spoken as if in 
confirmation of this idea. 

' Well, it is n't everyone who does like 
the cathedral services for a continuance ; 
and there are some fine churches in Car- 
minster.' 

Nellie was hardly attending to him now. 
There were people passing and repassing, 
some glancing curiously at her. 

' The Walk is beginning to fill,' she said, 
' and I ought to be going home. But I 
thought I should like a little rest here, 
while there were few people about, and a 
quiet look at the dear old river.' 
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He hastened to relieve her of his pre- 
sence. It might be awkward for a girl to 
be seen talking to a man of whom, after 
all, she knew nothing but that they had a 
mutual friend. 

' I am glad I have seen you/ he said, 
' and glad to have been able to give you 
back your book. Good-day.* 

He raised his hat and went, but not 
before he had seen Nellie bowing to, and 
saluted in return by, a gentleman ; a very 
well got-up, well-dressed gentleman, indeed, 
who was sittincr with three ladies whom 

o 

Arthur knew by sight, for they had been 
pointed out to him at the assizes, where 
they occupied a very good seat when they 
came to see the show. These ladies were 
Mrs. Johnson, the Bishop's wife, and her 
last two unmarried daughters. She had 
disposed of the six others, and it would not 
be her fault if she did not marry one of 
these to the gentleman she was now 
favouring with her company. And the 
gentleman Arthur knew, too, by sight, and 
name, and repute. He was Sir Brooke 
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Cornill ; lived half-way between Car- 
minster and Prestville ; had run through a 
great deal of money, and a great many 
things besides; but the Cornills had 
always been people of considerable im- 
portance in the county, and of course it 
was always possible for Sir Brooke to 
marry wisely and settle down, and so 
retrieve the follies of his youth and re- 
plenish his exchequer. 

' My little lady knows plenty of fine folks,' 
was Arthur's thought. ^ I'm glad I did n't 
force my presence on her, longer ; but some 
day or another I'll get to know her, and 
see if the barrier between us can't be 
broken down. How pretty she looked 
when she blushed and bowed to Sir 
Brooke Cornill 1 A decent woman like 
Mrs. Johnson, and we ought to expect a 
bishop's wife to be as much as that, should 
be ashamed to be seen in his society.' 

Arthur was not to know that the 
acquaintance of Sir Brooke with Nellie 
was a very slight one, and had been formed 
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abroad, and he did not hear his question to 
Mrs. Johnson : 

' Who is that wonderfully pretty girl ? 
I met her at Lucerne, where she was 
staying with her aunt. Is she stopping in 
Carminster f 

* One meets all sorts of people abroad,* 
said Miss Madeline Johnson, who was 
slightly acid in tone, as wine that has 
overstayed its market is apt to be. * One 
can't forget that style of face ; it's too 
jprononc6. It's three years at least since 
she was in Carminster ; but I'm certain 
I'm right, mamma — she's the daughter of 
old Mount, the linendraper. We buy our 
dresses of him when we do n't send to 
London for them.' 

* He's a most respectable man,' said Mrs. 
Johnson; 'but he should n't have taken 
a house in the Close. I hope he has 
brought his daughter up in a sensible 
manner ; but from what I have heard, I 
should doubt it.' 

Nellie heard all. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE FIRST SHADOW. 

The foolish speech of a foolish, ill-bred girl 
was to another girl the one thorn among 
the roses that had been showered on her 
ever since her return home four-and-twenty 
hours before. NelUe was a very nice girl, 
but she had her little weaknesses, like the 
rest of us, and this vulgar, underbred 
speech was yet powerful enough to wound 
her to the quick. 

The first coming back had been so sweet. 
Her father had folded her in his arms and 
kissed her fondly, then held her back and 
looked at her with eyes that glistened. 

* She is grown, wife ; she is grown, and 
yet she is so little changed since we last 
saw her. Well, we have her home now. 
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and we shall not be letting her go away 
again; not for long, at least. Aunt 
Pounsford must come and stay with us if 
she wants more than a week or so of our 
lass's company.' 

He did not go back to business all that 
afternoon, and it seemed as if he could not 
take his eyes off her, and there was a 
fulness of content and happiness in them. 
* She is back to us — back to us !' he 
murmured sometimes, and then there came 
a little pat on her shoulder, a httle touch 
of her hand, and it seemed to Nellie as if 
never before had she realized how much 
her parents loved her, nor how hard it 
must have been to both to spare her from 
them as they had done for so long. And 
it was a beautiful dwelling-place — a lovely 
home to come back to. Aunt Pounsford's 
house was fashionable and comfortable, but 
this ! Every room with its exquisite clean- 
Uness, its good old furniture, its few but 
good ornaments, its well-chosen paintings, 
was like a picture. The fine old staircase, 
the carved mantelpieces, the view from 
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the windows, of the garden, rich with all 
manner of early autumn flowers, and, in 
front, of the cathedral, with the green and 
trees around it, added to the effect. And 
her own room was in such thorough 
harmony with the subdued, cheerful, old- 
world tone of all besides, and yet so exactly 
what a girl's room should be. Bright with 
the prettiest . patterned dimities, that 
harmonized with and yet relieved the rich 
dark tints of the old Spanish mahogany, 
and two or three pretty pieces of modern 
furniture that had evidently been chosen 
with great care so as to harmonize with 
the older articles — writing-table, inkstand, 
and a small book-shelf, *just for a few 
choice friends, that my girl will like to read 
when she is quite alone,' said her mother ; 
*but we have left room below for others.' 

She had spent such a happy morning 
with her mother, going over the well-filled 
book-shelves in their usual sitting-room, 
and unpacking her French and German 
volumes, and putting them on the vacant 
shelf left ready. And she had been taken 
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to the kitchen, light, bright, and as ex- 
quisitely clean as the rest of the house, 
where the trim cheerful servants looked 
pleased to see their young mistress ; then 
to store-room and linen-closet. 

* I must make a good housewife of thee,* 
said the fond mother, who still retained 
much of the peculiarities which had dis- 
tinguished her as a Friend. ' The school 
and foreign travel have done a great deal, 
but there is something left for the mother 

yet.' 

And over all and everything there was 
such a calm, such a peacefulness, and, above 
all, such an all-pervading sense of love, and 
care, and protection, that when she sat 
down with her mother in their pleasant 
sitting-room that overlooked the Close, 
Nellie said to herself that neither London 
nor Paris had ever given her anything like 
this, and she should be the wickedest girl 
in the world if she did n't think herself the 
happiest. 

' It is good to have thee near me while 
I sit and sew; said her mother. ' This is 
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the time I have always thought of thee 
the most. It is very sweet to have my 
daughter back with me at last/ 

' It is very sweet for the daughter to he 
back, and to have a mother and father so 
glad to have her/ said Nellie; 'only I shall 
be spoiled/ 

* No ! love will not spoil thee, my 
daughter. I do not think thou wilt ever 
make us feel that we have given thee too 
much of that!' 

Then John Mount came home to his 
early dinner ; and, after dinner, Nellie read 
to him the leaders in one of the London 
papers while he smoked his pipe. And 
when he had gone, her mother said to 
her: 

' Dost thou remember Miss Todd's house, 
Nellie, in James Street ? She is longing 
greatly to see thee ; but some days since 
she hurt her foot, and I fear it will be days 
before she can come to us. Wilt thou go 
to her, and take back this book which some 
time since she lent me ? I will not go 
myself with thee, for one of thy father's 
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work-people is ill, and I am going to sit 
and read to her this afternoon/ 

Nellie remembered Miss Todd very well. 
A bright, busy little lady, unmarried, and 
no longer young, but who had more 
children to look after — more business (of 
other people's) to attend to than, perhaps, 
any other lady in all Carminster. 

* It will do Miss Todd good to talk to 
thee of foreign people and places,' said her 
mother ; * and do not thou hurry back if she 
wishes thee to stay an hour or so. Martha 
Jones is much alone, and I shall stay with 
her for at least two hours : I shall read, 
and then she will talk ; and it may be that 
Miss Todd, who is not used to keeping 
much at home, will be as glad of thy 
company as poor Martha will be of mine/ 

And then Nellie had gone to see her old 
friend, and found no one at home but the 
cat — a very old acquaintance, and the dog, a 
still older one — Miss Todd had all the love 
for pets that single ladies are supposed 
to have — and Miss Todd's handmaiden 
Charlotte, who was an older friend than 
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even the dog. But Miss Todd had felt so 
much better that she had gone out in a 
bath-chair, and Charlotte thought she 
might be met with on the Ladies' Walk. 
And Nellie had gone there, and had not 
met with the old lady she had been in 
search of, but with a young gentleman 
who had been in search of her ; and she was 
now returning home in a temper that was 
by no means so amiable as that in which 
she had started from it. 

' I should not have sent thee out/ said 
her mother, with a tender concern in her 
voice ; ' the day is warmer than I thought 
for when I started, and the heat has over- 
tired thee. And how is Miss Todd ? She 
was greatly pleased to see thee, I am sure.' 

' She was out, mother, Charlotte told 
me, in a bath-chair ; and Charlotte herself 
is just the same, and not married yet,' said 
NelUe, trying to rouse herself and shake 
off her ill-humour. 

* No,' said Mrs. Mount, with a demure 
smile ; ' Charlotte is always intending to 
marry and leave her mistress, but Miss 
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Todd is not likely to have to look out for 
another servant. But I shall be glad if 
thou wilt read, another day, to poor Martha 
Jones for me— thy voice is fresher and 
stronger than mine ; but to-morrow I should 
wish thee to go with me to Mrs. Deane's. 
It is a sewing-party, and thou wilt meet 
her daughters. They are just thine own 
age ; dost thou remember them V 

*0h yes; have they left Carminster 
yet ? There was talk of their leaving and 
taking a house a little way out.' 

*No, they are still where they were. 
Friend Deane had losses, and did not feel 
himself justified in so far increasing his 
expenses; and the house is a good one, 
airy and commodious.' 

* But — ' Nellie looked up with wide-open 
eyes at her mother — * did you say we were 
going there to-morrow ? and it is over the 

shop r 

'Well, child, will that hurt thee? 
There is no smell from the groceries in 
which friend Deane deals ; or if any, none 
that is unpleasant.' 
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'But — but ' and Nellie looked 

puzzled and amazed. To think of it, that 
her mother should visit a grocer's wife, and 
expect her to know a grocer's daughters, 
who lived over the place of business ! what 
could her mother, whose intuitions seemed 
so delicate and refined, be dreaming of ? 

* Katie and Minnie Deane are just as 
nice as they were three years ago — nay, 
nicer to my thinking — and thou wert glad 
enough to have them as friends then.' 

' Yes, mother — but, things were different 
when we were younger. I had n't then 
lived in London, and mixed with Aunt 
Pounsford's people, or travelled, or — or 

' Or learned to blush for thy father's 
friends, or the way in which he earns his 
bread and thine,' said Mrs. Mount, with a 
gentle, grave severity. 

' No, mother, no 1 do n't think that ; but 
we are not — we never were — just like other 
tradespeople,' said Nellie, looking round 
her at the room in which they sat, with all 
its signs of culture and refinement. 

* I do not see the difference, child. Of 
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course in all the world there is no man 
like John Mount to me. Otherwise, I 
should say that friend Deane is as well 
read, as thoughtful, has made as good use 
of his opportunities as even John Mount 
has done. Only, of late years, worldly 
matters have not prospered with him as they 
have done with thy father. And I cannot 
see much difference, myself, between the 
man who sells silks and cottons and his 
neighbour who sells sugar and teas. As 
to living over the shop, which seems to 
thee so terrible, remember thou wert born 
over one. I do not myself feel that I am 
altered in the least for the better since we 
came to this house, because we had out- 
grown the other, and thy father wished 
for a quiet place to come to when he could 
leave the shop. But we are just the same 
as we were. We should be just the same 
if thy father moved away and bought that 
great house of Sir Brooke Corniirs, which 
they say he is wanting to sell if only he 
can find a purchaser.' 

' I know Sir Brooke slightly already. 
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and to-day I met him on the Ladies' 
Walk ; he was with Mrs. Johnson and her 
daughters, and I heard him ask who I 
was, and one of the girls was polite enough 
to tell him — adding that my father was a 
very respectable man/ said NeUie, with a 
little bitterness. 

Mrs. Mount laughed. 

' Well, child, thou wouldst not have her 
say that he was otherwise ? Oh ! surely 
this idle folly is unworthy of thee, NeUie. 
I shall begin to think we have not done 
wisely in letting thee stay away from home 
so long as we have done. But we thought 
it would be well for thee to see strange 
places and people before settling down in 
thy proper place, especially as thy aunt 
Pounsford made such a point of having 
thee. But I begin to doubt if we were wise.' 

The sentence had begun with a laugh, 
but it ended with a sadness in the tone. 
Nellie looked at her mother and saw the 
sweet fair face shading over, and she sprang 
up and kissed her fondly. 

' You always do what is wise and best. 
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You have given me pleasant memories that 
will last me all my life, and make moy 
when I am a prim old maid, nursing the 
dearest father and mother that ever girl had, 
feel that I have something to look back 
upon. And I was a simpleton to trouble 
myself about Miss Johnson's nonsense. 
What a plain girl she is to be sure, mother! 
And a dreadful dresser ! And I am sure 
she powders — red as well as white. How 
does the Bishop allow it ? I suppose he 
has read St. Paul. But then St. Paul 
did n't preach against powder and paint, 
only generally against adorning. Well, 
nothing of that kind can be said to apply 
to his daughter.' 

' Nellie 1 Nellie 1 how thy tongue runs 
on, child !' said the mother, laughing again. 

And then John Mount came in, and tea 
was brought up, and, after tea, Nellie 
played and sang, and her father read, and 
so the evening passed away peacefully 
enough to all appearance, though there 
was a little storm working in Nellie's heart 
all the time. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

'over the shop.' 

Nellie went about the light household 
duties which her mother had prescribed 
her calmly enough the next morning. 
She arranged the flowers afresh in their 
vases, gave out, under Mrs. Mount's 
directions, various household stores, then 
read her German, practised a little, and 
next sat down with her mother to needle- 
work. 

* Thou wilt see various of our friends 
this afternoon,' said Mrs. Mount, 'and I 
shall be pleased if thee and Katie and Minnie 
Deane are as good friends as you all were 
three years ago; and there is Rhoda 
Blount now growing up. She has a dull 
life with an ailing mother. If thou couldst 
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take her for a walk now and then, or have 
her here for an hour or so ; she could n't be 
spared for long, but a little change brightens 
a girl's life so much. And, like the Deanes, 
the Blounts have not prospered so well as 
they might have done. And Rhoda is so 
near. Her father's shop is only half a 
dozen doors from ours. It will be easy for 
thee to fetch her in once and again. That 
reminds me : the mulberries are just ripe ; 
thou shalt take some in to Mrs. Blount to- 
morrow morning. She is so fond of them, 
and it will be an introduction for thee.' 

On the whole, Nellie did not feel de- 
lighted at the prospect of her new acquaint- 
ances. Things had not struck her as so 
unpleasant three years ago; but she was 
now nearly nineteen, had travelled, had 
lived a little while in London ; altogether 
she was now a young woman of the world, 
and had then been a mere schoolgirl. 
Mr. and Mrs. Mount had no ambition to 
fill any place than the one they occupied. 
It did not matter to them that *the 
cathedral set' would have disdained to 
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mix with them socially ; they had not the 
slightest wish so to mix. They had plenty 
of fiiends of their own standing, and John 
Mount was a tower of strength in his own 
chapel, and Mrs. Moant a nursing mother 
to all its institutions and charities. In 
their degree they were as much respected 
as any one in the town, and they had no 
wish for anything higher than that degree. 
But there was a difference between NeUie 
and her parents. 

However, Nellie kept her own counsel 
as to this difference, and she walked 
demurely enough by the side of her mother 
to Mr. Deane's house, which was in a street 
that ran from the market-place to the 
High Street. It ufas not a very large 
shop, and Nellie felt aghast when she saw 
there was no private door. Through the 
shop all Mr. Deane's visitors had to go. 
But the passage was made as short as 
could be by one of the shopmen springing 
forward as they entered, opening a door at 
the foot of a staircase, and touching a bell, 
when a neat little serving-maid appeared 
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at the top, and conducted them first to a 
bedroom at the back to remove their out- 
door apparel, and then to the sitting-room, 
which was on the first-floor front. 

Matrons and maids there were nearly a 
score assembled when they came, and 
thimbles and needles were plying, and a 
buzz of talk was going on. But Nellie's 
entrance caused a little stir. John Mount 
was too important a person for people not 
to welcome his daughter warmly. Most 
of them were old friends who remembered 
Nellie, though her recollection of them 
was not equally vivid. Katie and Minnie 
Deane came forward, and they led her to 
a small table by a window, where two 
other girls of her o\'^n age were sitting. 
They found her work, and she began to 
sew diligently. Presently her mother came 
up, and directed her attention to a slight, 
pale girl by her side. 

* This is Rhoda Blount, of whom I was 
telling thee, Nellie. And how is thy 
mother to-day, Rhoda ?* 

* Better, Mrs. Mount, or I should not 
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be here. And we are not so busy in the 
shop, so that I can be spared. I have 
been takmg father's place there sometimes, 
when he has been obliged to go out ; but 
he will be at home to-day, so this is a nice 
change for me.' 

Khoda Blount was very plainly dressed, 
and there was certainly neither * style' 
nor chic about her — those indefinable 
attributes which are supposed to have 
such claims on our admiration. But she 
looked a gentlewoman, and her tone had a 
certain refinement in it. Nellie felt a 
little pity for one no older than herself, to 
whom to sit sewing for the poor, in com- 
pany with other girls, was a change. Still, 
the matter-of-course . tone in which Miss 
Blount talked of serving in *the shop' 
jarred on her. A lady might be a lady 
and teach either in a gentleman's house or 
a school ; but to go behind a counter seemed 
a thing wholly impossible for any one with 
claims to ladyhood to do. 

Mrs. Mount continued : ' Nellie is coming 
to see thy mother to-morrow. Our mul- 
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berries are ripe, and she will bring some. 
And now and then, when thou canst be 
spared, thou B[iust coB[ie and gather mul- 
berries for thyself, or take a walk with 
NeUie; 

* I shall be very pleased,* said Nellie, in 
a society manner which she certainly pos- 
sessed more fully than any girl there present. 

They were well-bred girls, too, with a 
fair amount of reading and culture. There 
had been a High School in existence for 
the last six years at Carminster; and as no 
questions were asked at High Schools, as 
I have known done at a private one, as to 
whether the young lady who wishes to 
attend them * lives over a shop' or not, 
most of the better class of tradesmen in 
Carminster sent their daughters there, 
while not a few of the professional families, 
always excepting ' the cathedral set,' were 
glad to avail themselves of its advantages. 
Then the book-club at the chapel, which 
Mr. Mount had been instrumental in form- 
ing, was a good one, better even than the 
one at Prestville which Carry Keightley 
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was so anxious to join. So that any one 
just coming into the room might almost 
have made the great mistake of believing 
that the young people were the daughters 
of doctors, lawyers, even parsons or country 
gentlemen, instead of being what they 
were; and as to that indefinable want of 
which I have spoken, why that would only 
be set down to their country breeding. 

Khoda Blount did not seem much re- 
assured by Nellie's words. She glanced 
furtively at her. She was sewing with a 
will, for she was quick at her needle, and 
ready enough to employ it for the poor. 
And if she worked hard, it would be easier 
to keep silent, and she really hardly knew 
what to say. How could she talk to these 
girls ? Their world was not hers ; had they 
anything in common with her ? She very 
soon found out that they had, for Katie 
Deane asked her if she had seen * Carmen ' 
in London, and had she any of the music ? 
It had been performed at the Carminster 
Theatre by a London troupe, with some 
good names amongst them. And with 
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this music and these names, Nellie was at 
once at home with her old acquaintance. 
Then Minnie asked her if she drew, and 
was full of the new School of Art that had 
been opened in the city. Minnie could 
draw just a Uttle, and had such a wish to 
improve. She was going to join the school 
in the autumn. This was something like 
Nellie's own case. She sketched a little, 
and wished to sketch better; so that she 
was very pleased to hear of this opening. 
The school would be closing shortly for the 
summer recess, but as soon as it opened, 
Nellie said she would attend. 

But to Rhoda Blount — what could she 
say? Rhoda, to whom her mother had 
wished her to be especially kind. Rhoda 
did not draw ; she would have liked, but 
she had no time. She did not play, because 
she had no ear; *and if I had, I should 
have had no time for that either,' said 
Rhoda, a little sadly. And then she flashed 
out with : ' There is one thing I do envy 
you, Miss Mount.' The other girls were 
all giving their Christian names to one 
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another, but they seemed a little shy of 
doing so to Nellie. Still, Rhoda's designa- 
tion sounded terribly ceremonious even to 
Nellie herself. Rhoda went on : * That is 
your garden. We get glimpses of your 
flowers between the trees, and in spring 
your lilacs and laburnums are a glory of 
purple and gold. My bedroom is at the 
very top of our house, and so I can look 
down on them. And Mrs. Mount sends 
my mother such nosegays; they brighten 
up our rooms, and they seem to do her 
more good than any medicine.' 

' I have not been in our garden yet,' said 
Nellie, ' but for a minute to gather a 
few flowers to fill up with, this morning. 
I do n't think we are looking very bright 
just now. The roses are going ofi*, and the 
autumn flowers are hardly on. But I will 
bring something besides mulberries with 
me to-morrow when I come to you.' 

Rhoda's face had brightened while she 
spoke. It seemed as if the beauty of the 
flowers had passed into it. 

* They are so much to my mother/ she 
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said softly, 'flowers and books; I do n't 
know what her life would be without them. 
She has just been reading " Middlemarch." 
We do n't have many novels in our book- 
club, but they did have that.' 

George Eliot being a great deal more to 
Nellie's taste than Miss Austen, there was 
food for conversation here at once ; so, 
with * Carmen' and the School of Art, 
' Middlemarch ' and * Silas Marner,' she 
found no want of subjects of conversation 
with her companions. Snatches of talk 
from the larger table, where Mrs. Deane 
presided and gave out work as it was 
needed, and from the smaller knots around 
the room, came to her ears ; but I am 
bound to say she scarcely heard a word 
that could be called gossip, certainly not 
one that could be considered scandal, much 
as sewing-parties are credited with de- 
lighting in the latter article. 

There was some talk about the coming 
flower-show ; about the last books that had 
been sent out by the book-club ; about 
various poor members of the congregation 
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who needed assistance in one form or 
another ; and a few business details con- 
nected with the sewing society itself, such 
as how much flannel must be made up by 
Christmas, and the expediency of buying 
some coloured print for children's pinafores. 
Then came tea, handed round by two neat 
serving-maids, while Katie and Minnie 
poured it out; and then Nellie found herself 
growing almost confidential with B,hoda. 

The air came pleasantly over the flowers 
on the window-sill, and they dropped their 
work and rested, sipping the tea, and feel- 
ing, Nellie said with a little laugh, like 
two overworked dressmakers. They began 
to talk of other books beside novels — of 
poets and poetry ; and each found the 
other delighted in Tennyson, had read a 
little of Rossetti, and did not care at all 
for Swinburne ; the laureate of ^ Our Lady 
of Pain' being to them, as to most girls, 
rather unintelligible and equally distasteful. 
Before Katie and Minnie came back, they 
were on the high-road to something of an 
aesthetic intimacy; and as Nellie walked 
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home with her mother, she felt that if cir- 
cumstances had been only a little different — 
that is to say, if Mr, Deane and Mr, 
Blount had lived at such a distance from 
their places of business that their 
daughters could have forgotten there were 
such things as shops (belonging to their 
fathers) in the world, she might have con- 
sidered the girls worthy of the honour of 
her intimacy. 

The next morning she was out early in 
the garden gathering flowers for Mrs. 
Blount. The mulberries were ripe, but 
mulberries leave stains on delicate dresses, 
and fingers ; so Tom, the boy-of-all-work, 
who came in every morning to do the 
coarse portions of the household drudgery, 
was sent up into the tree with a basket to 
gather the finest and ripest. 

It was not a large garden, this of Mr. 
Mount's, but it was very pretty and 
pleasant. First there was the great giant 
of a mulberry-tree, with its huge branches 
supported by iron bands. This rose from the 
lawn, and beneath it was a rustic wooden 
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seat ; and the tree and the seat together 
harmonized so well as to form a perfect 
picture. There was no bedding whatever. 
Mrs. Mount, who loved her garden dearly, 
would none of it A broad belt of earth, 
faU of perennials and herbaceous shrubs, 
and bright in summer with annuals, ran 
round the lawn ; and beyond this was an 
irregular path with a thick belt of shrub- 
bery, whose borders, every spring, were 
bright with periwinldes, primroses, daffodils, 
violets, forget-me-nots, bringing a remem- 
brance of the woods beyond the city into 
its very walls. There was a great clump of 
lilacs and laburnums, the trees which so 
gladdened the eyes of E.hoda, and beneath 
these another seat. There were tall trees 
belonging to other gardens beyond, and the 
cathedral bells came with a soft muffled 
sound through their leaves. And, on the 
lawn, where other people would have had 
scarlet gferaniums and trim bits of carpet- 
bedding, were choice shrute-spring mag- 
nolias — pampas grass — clusters of fuchsias, 
and great hydrangeas. 
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It was a very pretty garden, and there 
was the same air of calmness and repose 
in it that pervaded all the house. Nellie 
felt this as she gathered her flowers and 
covered her fruit with mulberry-leaves, 
and looked up lovingly at the back of the 
old red house, where clematis and jessamine 
and a great magnolia strove which should 
render the walls most beautiful. 

* If we do n't go out this afternoon/ she 
said, ' I will ask mother to let us come 
here with our work and books. Under 
that dear old mulberry-tree is the very 
place for a quiet read and talk.' 

And at eleven o'clock out she starts with 
her fruit and flowers. 

Mr. Blount was a watchmaker and 
jeweller ; but the stock was not very large, 
and the master, of late, had assisted in the 
little work-room at the back of the shop, 
where watches and trinkets were repaired. 
Khoda Blount was behind the counter 
now, serving a lady with a silver thimble. 
Nellie waited till the customer had been 
duly attended to ; and then Bhoda, calling 
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to a younger brother to take her place, led 
Nellie upstairs, where, on a couch near the 
"window, lay Mrs. Blount. 

She was a pale, thin woman, suffering 
from a spinal affection, so that she could 
scarcely put her foot to the ground. But 
it was a great blessing, she told Nellie, that 
she could use her needle; otherwise she 
did not see how they should get on at all. 
Bhoda had so much to do with the house- 
keeping; and, now she could assist in the 
shop, it gave her father more time for other 
things. 

There were five children besides Bhoda, 
none of them old enough to be of much use 
either in the business or the house; but 
the poor mother's face brightened when 
Nellie hoped that Bhoda might be spared 
a little to come and see her. 

* Our garden is so lovely, Mrs. Blount — 
full of the dearest old-fashioned flowers 
that nobody thinks anything of nowadays ; 
but they are so much better than those 
stuck-up, scentless geraniums that are all 
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the fashion. And I should like Khoda to 
gather you some, herself/ 

Yes, Rhoda should be spared, if possible, 
sometimes. She was so good ; her mother 
would be so pleased to give her a Uttle 
indulgence. 

* Things are not so pleasant for her as 
they are for you,' said Mrs. Blount sadly ; 
and Nellie answered with some gracious- 
ness : 

'We must make them pleasanter for 
her.' 

Then she looked over Rhoda's books, and 
promised to lend her some of her own ; and 
came downstairs feeling very weU satisfied 
with herself for having done all that a young 
gentlewoman should in the way of courtesy 
and kindness to neighbours poorer than 
herself. 

* My mother is so much the better for 
seeing you,' said Ehoda, just before they 
entered the shop. * If I cannot come to 
you, do you come to us. You have done 
her more good even than your flowers, and 
that is saying a great deal.' 
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* I shall be very pleased to come/ said 
Nellie, feeling more and more content 
with herself. It was very flattering to have 
her visit so much appreciated, and, what- 
ever their surroundings, Ehoda and her 
mother were really well bred. It was awkward 
having no private door, certainly, as they 
had to come through the shop again ; but 
there were no customers in it, for which 
Nellie felt thankful. She went to the 
door, talking as she went, and then turned 
to say good-bye, holding out her hand, 
which Rhoda took and pressed. 

* You will be sure to come again V she 
said; and then Madeline Johnson and 
her sister, with Sir Brooke Cornill in 
attendance, passed, and both girls smiled a 
little superciliously as Sir Brooke raised 
his hat to Nellie as deferentially as if she 
had been Mr. Blount's wealthiest customer 
instead of an acquaintance of his daughter's. 

But Nellie was mistress of herself in 
spite of the smile, and she turned back 
calmly enough and answered Bhoda : 

' Yes, I'll be sure to come before long.' 
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Not the less she understood that smile : 
* That Sir Brooke Comill should bow to 
a girl who was on visiting terms with a 
watchmaker's daughter !' 



CHAPTER IX. 

IN THE ladies' GROUNDS. 

When Arthur Keightley put on his wig 
and gown for the assizes, and scanned for 
the twentieth time the brief he held — it 
was a very small one, and had been given 
him by his father's solicitor — ^there was a 
little trepidation connected with his speech 
in court. He hoped he should make it 
well, he hoped he should win his case, and 
he hoped above all things that there would 
be one person to hear it — a person whose 
name he did not know, whom he had 
only seen twice, and whom in his dreams 
and his thoughts he only designated as 
'Her.' Is there such a thing as falling 
in love nowadays, when the young men 
are so prosaic and the young women so 
practical? If there is, I suppose Arthur 
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Keightley was in love with the owner of 
* Mansfield Park.' She was his ideal — he 
owned thatr to himself. A lady — there 
was no question about that — well bom, 
well placed, and yet a frank outspoken girl, 
daring to hold an opinion of her own even 
on a subject that should have been so 
incontrovertible as the merits of Miss 
Austen's novels ; one to whom all forms 
and conventionalities were familiar things, 
part of the routine of her daily life ; and 
yet who would not let them trammel her 
unduly. And the bright, changeful face, 
the colour that came and went, the soft 
brown hair, the lovely grey eyes and their 
dark lashes, the dainty dress — all made up 
the very form most fit to charm his fancy. 
Should he see her in court ? If he did, he 
would most likely be able to learn who she 
was, and whether too highly placed for him 
to hope to win her. No ! however highly 
placed, he must still hold that hope 1 

* He either fears his fate too much. 

Or his desert is small, 
Who fears to put it to the touch 
To win or lose it all ' 
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That was what he found himself mur- 
muring as he folded up his brief. What 
would his client have thought if he had 
heard him ? How he wished he had had 
a great case to plead, instead of this 
wretched little afiair about a trespass, in 
which there was no occasion for eloquence, 
or fire, or passion — for anything but a 
plain statement of the facts and a certain 
legal acumen in drawing the needful 
deductions therefrom. Still to see her — 
possibly to meet her eyes, would be 
much — and then to learn who she was, so 
that he might have a guide as to the best 
method of approaching her. 

No, she was not there — not one of the 
three days in which, though only employed 
on the first, he made his appearance in 
court. But the Misses Johnson were 
there twice, and each time Sir Brooke 
Comill was in attendance upon them ; and 
various other ladies came to see the show, 
by which, let us hope, they were duly 
amused. But no' Her M Then he made 
the best of his disappointment, and said to 
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himself that he thought all the better of 

* Her ' for it. What should she do there ? 
It was no place for women young and 
innocent as herself. He was glad she 
was above the silly curiosity, the craving for 
excitement, that those other girls had 
shown. Still — still, how was he to find 
her? 

A way opened to him at the end of the 
third day. He heard that there was to be 
a flower-show — the flower-show at which 
all Carminster delighted to be present. 
The second and the third day were for the 
smaller lights, the people who would only 
pay their shillings and their sixpences ; but 
the first day, when gentility laid down its 
half-crown as the price of exclusiveness, 

* the cathedral set,' the county people for 
miles around, whose gardeners for months 
had been raising peaches or gladiolas for 
the occasion, were sure to be in the Ladies' 
Grounds. 

The Ladies' Grounds were at the very 
end of the Ladies' Walk of which I have 
spoken before ; and they took their name 
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from the very fragmentary ruins of an old 
convent, which still remained in them, and 
should have been in a fair way of being 
carried off stone by stone if anyone wanted 
to mend a pig-sty or a path, till Lady 
Mary Dalmaine, the wife of the last dean, 
had interfered, and scolded her husband 
and lectured the Mayor, and talked over the 
Town Council, till she had made them see 
that what remained of the ruins should be 
preserved, and that the fields adjoining, 
which produced little but thistles, should 
be bought and laid out as a public garden 
for the comfort of the inhabitants of Car- 
minster and the great improvement of that 
end of the city. 

When the last day of the assizes was 
over, Arthur returned with his sister Flo 
to Prestville. While they lasted he had 
been staying at one of the Carminster hotels 
mo&t frequented by members of the bar. 
Flo was full of the flower-show. 

* It will be rather a good affair : every- 
body will be there who is anybody. I 
suppose you'll go, Arthur V 
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This was light in his darkness. Most 
likely — certainly, he might say — the owner 
of 'Mansfield Park* would be there, and he 
might learn something of her, possibly 
meet with some one who would introduce 
him. Flo went on : 

' Carry will go with you, no doubt, but I 
shall not. It is the last day at the school 
before it closes for a couple of months. 
The master was very good, and told me, 
when he saw how anxious I was to begin, 
that I might come for a few days before 
they broke up, so as to be set in the way 
of going on by myself. After that, I do n't 
think I ought to lose a single hour. 
Besides, there are so many things to be 
told just at the last.' 

* Well, I really believe, Flo, that you are 
in earnest in your liking for art. I should 
never have thought you could have given 
up a chance of looking at fine folks in their 
war-paint, for the sake of a drawing lesson.* 

' WeU, then you believe I am in earnest 
now, Mr. Arthur. I do mean to get on 
with my drawing now I ve a chance, and 
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I'm more obliged to you than I can say for 
having got that chance for me.' 

There was very little more said on their 
way home. Flo was busy thinking what 
copies she could borrow of the school for 
her use during the two months* recess, and 
imagined that Arthur was considering 
what he should do with a brief that had 
been given him for Dawton, to which he 
was to proceed the day after the morrow. 
But she did say, after a time, that it was 
fortunate he could spend a day at Wilton 
before going there, as Carry could have 
the benefit of his company to the flower- 
show. Arthur quite agreed with his 
sister as to his good fortune, and Flo, 
who was ignorant of the grounds of his 
acquiescence, told him he had always been 
a. dear boy, but this time he was dearer 
than ever. 

Not a girl who was longing to exhibit 
her new dress at the flower-show, or to look 
at the dresses of others, was half so hopeful 
that the weather would be fine, the sky 
unclouded, as was Arthur. And the 
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morning broke beautifully. It was so fine 
that Mrs. Keightley began to talk about 
going with her son and daughter to Car- 
minster, but was prevented — much to 
Carry's satisfaction — by the discovery that 
the rain had come down the chimney two 
days before, into the best spare bedroom, 
and covered the fender with spots of rust 
which Collins had not even detected. Her 
mistress therefore took possession of the 
room, in company with the second house- 
maid, for the purpose of remedying the 
damage the rain had done ; Collins calmly 
offering a suggestion now and then, but 
professing her utter inability to be in two 
places at once, or have her eyes every- 
where. 

* It is such a pity, too,' said Mrs. 
Keightley. '^Ther^se sent me down a 
lovely bonnet four weeks ago — ^five pounds 
she charged, and one of the feathers was my 
own. But it carries its value ; everything 
I have from Ther^se always does. That 
bonnet, and my silver grey moird, my 
little Brussels lace fichu, and fan and parasol 
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to match — well, I do n't think I should 
have disgraced you, Arthur ; but if Collins 
will not do her work, why, I must stop at 
home and look after Susan. The house 
must be kept decent, and I can't have 
your father's property destroyed.' 

At another time Arthur would have 
urged his mother to forget her stoves, 
and come out with him and exhibit her 
feathers. He was fond of his mother, 
not having outgrown with his boyhood 
the early love that happily was blind to 
little failings, and warmly grateful for 
many kindnesses. If fretful and queru- 
lous Mrs. Keightley had been a very 
loving and tender mother, and Arthur was 
not an adept in that school of philosophy 
which inculcates parental obligation and 
ignores filial duty. But to-day he felt 
as if he would rather be alone with 
Carry. His mother, if she went with him, 
would be sure to cling to him the whole 
time; and then if any blessed chance 
occurred by which he might exchange a 
word with the lady of his dreams, it 
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would be of little good to him with her 
upon his arm. 

Carry, who had been looking forward for 
weeks to this occasion, as indeed had Flo 
before she joined the School of Art, came 
down in a very expensive but hardly 
successful toilette. She just missed — one 
could not tell how or where — dressing as 
well as either her mother and sister. But 
Arthur was too happy, too eager to be 
off, to be critical, and he handed Flo into 
the carriage which Mrs. Keightley had 
placed at their disposal. In fact, she would 
not hear of their going by train — it would 
crush Carry's dress, and the journey to and 
fro was no more than the horses could do 
once in a way. And if you never used a 
carriage, especially on such an occasion- as 
this, what was the good of having one ? 
Mr. Keightley would not go, either. He 
left flowers, he said, to those who under- 
stood them : they were not in his line. 
But both his wife and he were pleased to 
think that the handsome carriage, with its 
showy liveries, would drive up to the 
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Ladies' Grounds and be seen there with the 
equipages of the best of the county, and 
that their son and daughter would alight 
from it. 

'Not a better gentleman than my lad 
amongst them all/ said the father ; * nor 
a gui that looks as if more money was 
spent on her, than Carry.' 

He went to his shop feeling, as he 
thought of all their splendours, that he had 
not been working all his life for nothing ; 
and Mrs. Keightley, having had an early 
lunch with her children, saw them ascend 
the sumptuous equipage which her husband 
had given her on her last birthday ; told 
the footman to be sure and close the 
carriage if a spot of rain came down, or 
Miss Keightley's dress would be ruined ; 
and then, with an indignant sigh at CoUins's 
negligence, went back to the best spare 
bedroom to see how Susan was progressing 
with the stove. 

Within the Ladies' Grounds everything 
was as bright as pretty faces, fresh dresses, 
and flowers and fruits in their fullest per- 
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fection could make it. There were crowds 
of well-dressed people going in and out of 
the various tents and looking at the prizes, 
or, for a change, looking with a little pretty 
antiquarian curiosity at the remains of the 
refectory and chapel. 

Caroline was delighted ; there was not a 
dress she saw that she liked so well as her 
own. The Misses Liddolph, she knew, had 
been wearing theirs at every garden-party 
they had gone to all last summer; and 
Lady Liddolph's silk was the one she had 
worn for the last three months at church. 

' And their maid does all their millinery,' 
she whispered to her brother, whose eyes 
were fully as occupied as her own. 

But she was very glad to receive a bow, 
although a distant one, from my lady, and 
a smile of recognition from the girls. Of 
course there was a band, and people walked 
and talked and moved, it seemed, to its 
music. It was all pleasant enough, bright- 
ness and colour, pleasant sounds, sweet 
scents, and the grey walls of the old con- 
vent on their slight eminence for a centre 
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and a contrast to the stirring life that was 
flowing all around it. 

But in all the groups Arthur looked 
long in vain for the one figure he was in 
search of; and at last he saw her^ sitting a 
little apart in the shade cast by the broken 
wall of the chapel, and the shade and the 
grey stone background made her pretty 
dress — one that a Dresden shepherdess 
might have worn — look all the prettier 
and brighter. And there was a lady by 
her side, who seemed all that her chaperon 
should be : fair, sedate, and matronly, 
with the kindest, gentlest outlook from her 
soft grey eyes ; richly dressed in plain 
grey silk and lace, much as his mother had 
talked of being dressed, but he felt sure 
she would not have looked like this. 

Mrs. Mount had been with Nellie to see 
the flowers, and now they were listening 
to the music and looking at the gay crowds 
moving to and fro. Mr. Mount was not 
with them, and his wife would not have 
come if it had not been for Nellie. 

* It will be a Uttle change for her,' she 
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had thought ; but Nellie had not found 
the change so pleasant after all. She 
knew hardly any one to speak to ; there 
were plenty of fine people, and some looked 
a little curiously, a few of the ladies who 
knew her as Mr. Mount's daughter a little 
superciliously, and not a few of the gentle- 
men, whether they knew her or not, 
admiringly. But there was not a gentle- 
man whom she could ask to fetch her 
mother and herself an ice or a cup of tea, 
and the refreshment-booth was crowded 
with attentive cavaliers going in and out 
to wait upon their respective ladies ; people 
were laughing and talking, there was a 
buzz of chatter which sometimes almost 
drowned the music, but she seemed left 
out in the cold. Her mother did not 
appear to feel it ; the flowers, and the 
people, and the music were enough for her ; 
but Nellie wanted more. 

And just then her eyes met Arthur 
Keightley's, and she flushed a little, and 
looked — there was no mistaking that — 
pleased to see him. He was without his 
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sister. Carry having followed the example 
of other ladies, and, seating herself at a 
little distance from the refreshment-booth, 
despatched him for a cup of tea. She was 
very well pleased to have such a cavalier 
in attendance upon her, and it was while 
returm'ng to the booth in search of an ice for 
himself that he saw Nellie. He bowed, 
and would have liked to do more. Could 
he — dared he speak to her ? He had met 
two or three men he knew in the grounds, 
to Carry's great contentment — barristers 
and old college chums — would any of them 
introduce him to her and her chaperon ? 
She seemed quite alone ; no, there were 
two gentlemen coming up to them — Mr. 
Roy, the banker, he knew him well enough 
by sight, and Mr. Day, the solicitor, who 
had all the business of the best people in 
Carminster. They knew the elder lady, and 
she was introducing them to the younger 
one — nay, he thought he heard her say *My 
daughter ;' but he could not be said to be 
on speaking terms with these two gentle- 
men, who were smiling and bowing and 
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looking pleased, as well they might, at the 
young lady whose acquaintance they had 
just been permitted to make. No, he 
could not ask them for an introduction; 
and here was some one else — Sir Brooke 
Comill, confound him ! — agoing up to her 
and positively offering his hand, and she 
was looking — oh, it was insufferable of 
her 1 — as pleased to take it as she had been 
to smile on him. Her mother ought to 
know better, unless, instead of being a 
resident in Carminster, she was only a 
visitor, for Sir Brooke's character was 
pretty well spread abroad. No, she didn't 
know Sir Brooke — it was her daughter who 
was introducing him to her ; and oh, bless 
her for it ! the matron looked anything but 
pleased to make Sir Brooke's acquaint- 
ance. 

This was the scene passing before his 
eyes — these were his comments on it. But 
he had not seen the whole of the scene, or 
the comments might have been different. 
Just as he had bowed to Nellie as defe- 
rentially as though she were a princess — 
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and indeed, thanks to her prettiness and 
refinement, she was one in Arthur's eyes 
— Mrs. Johnson, her daughters, and Sir 
Brooke came forward. They had captured 
him, and he had to follow in their train. 
He was not altogether reluctant, having 
nothing else td do. Mrs. Johnson was 
clever in her way ; he was cleverer still in 
his. She meant him to marry her daughter 
— he meant to do nothing of the sort 
There were ugly things said of Sir Brooke, 
and it was certain that he was not so rich 
as he had been ; but still, as Mrs. Johnson 
always maintained, when there are eight 
daughters in a family to marry, it does not 
do for any of them to be overfastidious. 
And Sir Brooke was very extravagant, 
poor man, but a little judicious economy, 
and all would come straight ; and the 
Cornills had been in the county for three 
hundred years. 

Now, if Madeline Johnson had been 
content with keeping Sir Brooke by her 
side, all would have gone well ; but when 
she saw a man younger, handsomer, per- 
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fectly dressed, and, as she afterwards told 
her sister in confidence, ' so evidently one 
of ourselves,' bowing to Mrs. Mount's 
daughter with such reverence, she suffered 
a look of surprise, of questioning curiosity 
as to who the cavalier could be who bent 
so humbly to a young lady so undoubtedly 
his inferior, to be so evident, that Nellie, by 
no means so good a girl as her mother's 
daughter ought to have been, flashed a look 
at Sir Brooke that brought him to her 
feet in an instant. 

John Mount's daughter or not, what did 
he care? — he who had always been a 
beauty-worshipper, and whose law had 
always been his own whim and his own 
pleasure. So with a muttered ' We shall 
meet again presently, but I must renew my 
acquaintance with that young lady — met 
her abroad, you know ; charming girl ; 
aunt quite a delightful woman to know,' 
he was by Nellie's side and holding out his 
hand. He had never taken hers before in 
their slight hotel acquaintance, but Nellie 
gave hers now, and smiled ; and then, in 
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what I have called the fine-society manner 
which she knew how to put on, the self- 
possessed little woman of the world said : 

* Sir Brooke Comill, you must allow me 
to introduce you to my mother. Aunt 
Pounsford and I made Sir Brooke's ac- 
quaintance at Lucerne, mother.' 

The other gentlemen had gone — the 
banker had other customers, the lawyer 
other clients, to talk to — so Sir Brooke had 
the ladies to himself ; and there was nothing 
strange therefore in Nellie saying, as she 
fanned herself : 

' I am dying of thirst. Sir Brooke ; and 
my mother is fainting for her tea.' 

Off went Sir Brooke, delighted at his 
task ; but Mrs. Mount turned to her 
daughter : 

* Nellie, that was not well done of thee. 
Sir Brooke is not one whom thy father and 
I should wish thee to know. I am con- 
cerned that thy aunt allowed thee to 
become acquainted with such an one.' 

* Oh, the acquaintance was very slight ; 
but we do want our tea, mother, and there 
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is no harm in letting him get it for 
us.' 

And Mrs. Johnson and her daughters, 
deserted, tealess, and thirsty, turned to 
look for another cavalier, Madeline saying 
to her mother : 

* These places ought to be more ex- 
clusive. This comes of meeting your 
tradespeople.* 

' Foolish girl 1* said Mrs. Johnson, with 
that motherly affability of hers which 
sometimes irritated people who did not 
want to be either patronized or taken up. 
' I hope her mother will look after her. 
Sir Brooke will turn her head. She is not 
used to much attention, especially from a 
man of his class.' 

' She takes to it as naturally, though, as a 
duck to the water,' said Madeline. ' Sir 
Brooke is coming back now with a plate of 
biscuits. I suppose he finds a girl of that 
class amusing for a change.' 

* Mrs. Mount ought not to allow it,' said 
Mrs. Johnson. ' Sir Brooke means no 
harm * 
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' No, he never means any harm ; he does 
it/ said Madeline, who was twenty-six, and 
in her own parlance, 'knew a thing or 
two/ ' He meant no harm when he ran 
away with ' 

* Madeline/ said her mother austerely, 
* I am ashamed of you ! That scandal you 
refer to — I suppose you mean ' 

' The first married woman he ran away 
with. There were two afterwards, were 
there not V 

* Hush, Madeline 1 and before your little 
sister !' 

The little sister, the youngest of all, was 
eight years Madeline's junior; but Mrs. 
Johnson meant to keep her in the back- 
ground till Madeline was married off. But 
it was not so easy to marry Madeline as it 
had been to dispose of her sisters. She 
had a tongue, and people said a temper ; 
and she was not pretty or attractive enough 
for these faults to be forgotten. The 
'little sister' played her part, and was 
quiet and staid as any French demoiselle, in 
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public. When Madeline and she were 
alone, perhaps she chattered too. 

* Oh, mamma, Dorrie knows all about 
Sir Brooke 1 just as I did when I was her 
age. If you won't let girls in their teens 
read the papers, you can't prevent people 
who do talking before them ; and as to Sir 
Brooke's escapades * 

* I desire that you say no more about 
them,Madeline/said Mrs. Johnson severely. 
* The unpleasant affairs to which you allude 
took place when Sir Brooke was a mere 
boy. On the first occasion he was a 
minor, and both the wretched women 
were many years his senior. It would be 
too bad to judge him now by the follies of 
his past, which he has long outgrown. If 
I thought that that was not the case, do 
you suppose I should receive him as I do, 
and allow him even to associate with 
myself and my daughters V 

'Well, I do n't know, mamma, but I 
think you'd do a great deal for a man who 
can make any of us my lady.' 

Mrs. Johnson walked on in indignant 
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silence. Mrs. Mount rose, and did her 
best to shake off Sir Brooke. But Sir 
Brooke was not to be shaken off. He had 
seen a face that pleased him ; eyes that 
shone on him ; lips that smiled. Nellie 
was at her worst and wickedest that 
afternoon, * but at her best so far as looks 
went. She was radiant, triumphant. Let 
the man be what he might, he was not 
worth to Nellie one blade of the grass she 
trod on; still — still he was Sir Brooke 
ComiU, a man of mark in his own county, 
and other women were envying her the 
open and undisguised admiration he was 
paying her. 

Too open and undisguised when once he 
had been fully exhibited in her chains as 
the captive of her spear and bow. Nellie 
was dainty as to the homage she accepted. 
It must not only be lavishly offered, but it 
must be refined and choice ; there was a 
tint too much of the grand seigneur in Sir 
Brooke's manner — a little consciousness 
that Nellie ought to be pleased and 
flattered to have him at her side. He was 
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not prepared for the dismissal which 
came. 

' We are taking you from your friends, 
Sir Brooke, and we want to walk about 
and look for ours. You were very good to 
come to our rescue when we were so long- 
ing for tea. I dare say Mrs. Johnson is 
longing too. Do n't let us keep you from 
her. Mother, here is a stand of gladiolas 
we have not yet seen. Was ever anything 
more beautiful 1 Good-day, Sir Brooke. 
No, no, flowers are not in your line. We 
shall never believe that.' 

And so Sir Brooke found himself dis- 
missed, as if to bring the young lady her 
tea was all that she had wished him 
to do. 

' Devilish cool, by Jove 1* said the 
Baronet to himself ; * but the girl's in the 
right of it ; she's handsome enough to be 
forgiven anything.' 

Nellie turned to Mrs. Mount. 

* Well, have I not sent him away nicely, 
mother ? Now we can look at the flowers 
in peace.' 
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'There should have been no need for 
thee to send him away, Nellie. He is one 
thou shouldst never have known/ said 
Mrs. Mount, almost sorrowfully, looking 
with a little gentle wonder on the girl by 
her side, who had suddenly shown herself 
so versed in the world and its ways, and 
so well able to use to the utmost, either 
for defence or attack, the charms and 
the beauty with which she had been en- 
dowed. 

Mrs. Mount had been lovely enough in 
her day, and there was no matron of her 
years to compare with her in all Carminster, 
still. And John Mount had not been her 
first lover; but she had put all others 
calmly away, and given herself to John 
with a whole heart, but a very quiet one. 
It seemed to her, looking on Nellie now, 
as it has seemed to many a woman besides 
Mrs. Mount, that she had given birth 
to a creature aUen from her race ; as 
incomprehensible as if fire had sprung 
from ice, passion-flowers from snowdrops. 
She looked at her daughter wistfully. 
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* Did we do well in sending her from 
usr 

Miss Keightley had seen Sir Brooke in 
attendance on Mrs. Mount and her 
daughter, and had also seen him leaving 
them with evident reluctance. 

^ I wonder who they are V she said to 
Arthur. * That girl is a little beauty.* 

Miss Keightley was honest and true 
enough to enjoy the loveliness of another 
woman when she saw it. Arthur felt he 
had never appreciated his sister's good 
taste so much, before. 

' Sir Brooke is taken with her, evidently. 
They say he really means to marry, but 
must have money.' 

' Sir Brooke seems to set a high value 
on himself, Carry. I should think very 
few decent people would give a daughter 
to him, whether she had money or 
not.' 

' Oh, we must n't rake up old scandals,' 
said Miss Keightley, almost as tolerant of 
masculine misdemeanours, when it was a 
baronet who committed them, as Mrs. 
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Johnson herself; *but that girl is too 
joung for him/ 

' Too young 1 I should say so, indeed T 

said Arthur, fiercely. * I wonder, I do. 

Carry, how women such as you can talk in 

the same breath of an innocent girl like 

that and a man who has for years been 

the scandal of the country-side/ 

' Oh, that's all over and done with, or 
he would n't be seen with Mrs. Johnson ! 
And I wonder at you, Arthur,' added his 
sister primly, 'talking about things that 
every one agrees had best be forgotten/ 

Just then, fortunately for the entente 
cordiale between brother and sister, two of 
Arthur's acquaintances — barristers whom 
he often met on circuit — came up, and 
entering into talk, were introduced to 
Carry. And she was pleased to have 
some one to talk to ; well-dressed, gentle- 
manly men to be seen with. And, as one 
of them stayed behind, and paid her a fair 
share of the small attentions so dear to 
every feminine heart. Carry went home 
very well pleased with herself and the 
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world in general ; and told Flo, whom they 
called for at the School of Art, that she 
had never been to. a pleasanter flower- 
show, nor met with nicer people— some of 
Arthur's friends, she added emphatically, 
by which she meant to convey that they 
were, as Flo and she sometimes put it, * of 
the right sort/ 

* Glad you've enjoyed yourself,' said 
Flo sententiously, * and very glad I did n't 
go. I've made arrangements with Mrs. Fay 
— she takes thejunior class under Mr. Lake — 
to come to her once a week for lessons in 
perspective. And Mr. Lake has cut out 
no end of work for me to do, so that I 
shall be able to get on famously when the 
school opens again. Oh, Arthur 1 what a 
good fellow you are I You do n't know 
what it is for a girl to have a bit of real 
earnest work to do !' 



CHAPTER X. 

HOW THREE PEOPLE WERE KEPT AWAKE. 

It was a very long^ time that night before 
Nellie found sleep. She was an unusual 
time brushing out her hair — ^perhaps the 
reflection in the glass as she sat before it 
was so pleasant that she did not care to 
rise. And when she laid her head on her 
pillow, that reflection came before her, and 
her lips curved with something of proud 
complacency. Miss Madeline Johnson had 
no such face as that. The glass, after all, 
only repeated the story that Sir Brooke's 
eyes had told. She had been content to 
be a pretty girl hitherto. To-day she 
seemed to have stepped into the royalty of 
beauty. It was a woman's envy and a 
man's homage that had taught her that, 
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in a way, she was a princess in her own 
right. 

* Will charm and beauty be 
Types of queenly power to thee V 

There was no need to ask this giri that 
question. She had learned to-day that the 
charm and beauty in ample measure were 
her own, and, for good or for evil, she 
would make ample exercise of her power. 

For good or for evil ? Well, it would 
most likely not be for good. She despised 
the women who had taught her that she 
had a face to be envied, and I suspect she 
felt something very like contempt for the 
men who had shown her how it was to be 
admired. But it should go hard but she 
would win a place side by side with this 
woman — no ! — ^higher in the ranks of the 
world than any she could even hope to hold. 
Men before now had raised women, with 
nothing but their beauty to ennoble them, 
to a loftier position than even Sir Brooke 
could offer ; but to be Lady Brooke would 
be something in Carminster — something in 
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the county where the Cornills had always 
held their own. 

As she closed her eyes, but not in sleep, 
she saw Sir Brooke again bending over 
her. It was Sir Brooke, and yet another 
Kkeness blended with it — Mephistopheles 
as he was tempting Margaret. The man 
was much older than herself — she did not 
know all the scandal connected with his 
name, but she knew enough to feel sure 
that it was not held in any good repute — 
there was nothing in himself to win her 
fancy or charm her heart. But he was 
charmed with her. He could raise her to 
his rank ; and then something of the 
mother's nature woke in her, and Nellie 
cried long and bitterly. She felt wicked 
and ashamed of herself. To think of 
sellincr herself to a man because he had a 
title and a place in the county, and because 
a woman had looked superciliously on her 1 
And then another face came before her 
— that of her travelling-companion — and 
some instinct, little as she knew of him, 
told Nellie that he would have blushed for 
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her if he had known the evil thoughts that 
Sir Brooke's flatteries had suggested. Who 
was he, and how was it he had not made 
himself known to her ? Could n't he have 
managed it ? or was his world so different 
from hers that he knew no one who could 
introduce him to her ? And that he wanted 
such introd uc tion Nellie wa s tolerably certain. 
' And I do n't know why/ she said to her- 
self, 'but I feel very sure mother would 
never have spoken of him as she did of 
Sir Brooke !' 

As to Sir Brooke himself, at that very 
moment his thoughts were running upon 
the young lady who had so calmly accepted 
his services and then so calmly dismissed 
him when such services were no longer 
needed. 

' Old Mount's daughter — and old Mount 
is well-to-do, and she is his only child — 
and the handsomest girl, by far, I have set 
eyes on for many a day. A cool hand, 
too. I wonder if there's another young 
woman in the place would have given me 
my conge so unceremoniously as she did 1 
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Knows her value, by Jove 1 1*11 see a 
little more of her. I wonder what Mount 
is worth ? As to the shop, what does that 
matter? As well marry into silks and 
satins as into iron and tin ; and that girl 
would hold her own amongst the people 
here, or in London or Paris, as well as the 
best-bom Lady Brooke that has ever had 
the honour of being an ancestress of mine. 
Let's see — what did old Mount offer for 
that land I wanted to part with? Eighteen 
thousand, and Curtis insisted on it I 
ought to have twenty. A man ought to 
have a fair number of thousands who 
puts them either into land or the Three 
jper Cents. I take it he'd pay pretty well 
for the pleasure of seeing Miss Mount 
turned into my lady. And I think, though 
I was dismissed so coolly, mademoiselle 
herself would not object to such a distinc- 
tion. That bit of land is still in my hands 
— I needn't part with it if things went well. 
Or, if I did part with it. Mount might 
give it back with another score of 
thousands or so to pay off those mortgages, 
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and my lady and I could begin our 
matrimonial career pleasantly enough in a 
quiet way. We should n't be rich, but we 
should have enough ; and it is about time 
I went in for domestic felicity, unless the 
Comills are to die out altogether, which, 
as Mrs. Johnson once told me, would be 
such a serious loss to the county. Dear 
motherly soul I how many men she has 
so benevolently provided with wives 1 
Sweet Madeline I so kindly hanging on the 
parental stem, ready for my acceptance. 
Only to put out my hand, and there is 
Madeline ready to be gathered. But that 
most estimable and amiable of young women 
will never be gathered by me.' 

And so Margaret and Mephistopheles 
were thinking of each other ; and Arthur 
Keightley was awake too — thinking of the 
lady who appeared to be so far beyond 
him. How should he get to know her ? 
Was she altogether out of his reach ? It 
seemed so, to judge by the attention those 
grave and reverend signiors — men of such 
good standing, as he knew, in Carminster — 
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had paid her mother and herself. He did 
notknow of the account John Mount kept at 
his banker's, nor of the business that the 
various investments of that money gave his 
solicitor. Then there was Sir Brooke. 
Let the man's character be what it might, 
he was received everywhere ; and there 
was no older family in the county than the 
Cornills. He had evidently been anxious 
enough to ingratiate himself with them, 
and had been treated with coolness — almost 
with indiflPerence. And Arthur was well 
aware that very few women would have 
done that in Carminster or anywhere 
else because some ugly stories were told 
of Sir Brooke. These ladies must be well 
used to attentions from men of Sir Brooke's 
class, or they would not have received him 
as they did. There was no getting to 
know the lady of his thoughts. Her 
sphere was not his. He must get back to 
London, and try to forget her in hard 
work ; and some day, when he had made a 
name for himself at the Bar — ^perhaps 
ili^hen he had won his silk gown and ^^^ 
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on the high-road to a judgeship — ^he should 
meet her at dinner or at some great lady's 
reception ; and she would be with her 
husband, some well-descended nobody ; she 
would be wearing the family diamonds — 
very likely have a handle to her name, and 
be one of the handsomest and most dig- 
nified matrons present, and have forgotten 
all about the chance travelling-companion 
with whom she had once chatted so freely 
about Miss Austen. 

Well, he should never forget her, though 
he had only seen her three times. But he 
must put her out of his mind : he had his 
life to live without her. 

' Shall I, wasting in despair, 
Die because a woman's fair V 

or because the especial fair woman seems 
to be utterly unattainable ? 

And he had other thoughts to trouble 
him. He was leaving home the next day, 
and he could not hide from himself that he 
was very glad to be leaving it. * Home, 
sweet home T Ah, but the home here 
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seemed out of tune ; the daily life a per- 
petual discord. Why could n't his people 
be natural, and at their ease ? Why must 
his father be always pushing and striving 
to make more money, and mix with richer 
people, and live as if wealth was the be-all 
and end-all of existence ? Would not his 
mother have been a happier woman if she 
still lived in the shop-parlour, with one 
small servant to assist her in her household 
duties, than she was in this great house 
with men and maids, who alike were only 
causes of perpetual worry and annoyance 
to her? Could n't they live with some 
ease, some refinement, even though the 
means of purchasing both came from a 
manufactory, or even a shop? This per- 
petual display — this restless craving to be 
something richer, greater, than they really 
were — ^this disdain of the class from which 
they sprang — this endeavour to mix with a 
class which, in its turn, only looked down on 
them, were so unworthy of rational beings. 
Could n't they be content to own themselves 
manufacturers, ox even shopkeepers \ "W VvaX> 
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did it matter how the money was made, so 
long as it was honestly come by? And 
could n't they surround themselves with 
the luxuries and elegancies to which their 
money entitled them, and yet not so 
hamper their daily hves by attempting to 
keep up a state and a show to which they 
were not accustomed, and which was only 
a weariness and a restraint ? Was it worth 
while for his mother to be the mistress of a 
big house, and spend her daily life in 
fretting over its five bright stoves 1 What 
pretty, graceful, homelike rooms he had 
seen in some of his friends' houses, with 
not one-twentieth of the money spent on 
them that his mother's smallest drawing- 
room had cost! And how dull the life 
was for his sisters ! What had become of 
all the girls they had known when they 
were children, that they seemed to have no 
friends now? They wanted the Misses 
Liddolph to associate with them, and the 
Misses Liddolph, beyond the mere recog- 
nition of them as country neighbours, 
did n't care to do so, ^They had never 
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even called I' Flo had told him but the day 
before ; * and they were barely civil when 
we went with mamma to call on my lady/ 
But Flo had been very indignant when he 
asked her why she saw nothing of the 
Robertsons' or Thompsons' families in 
Prestville, with whom they had been 
very intimate years ago. 

' We could n't know them now /' she said 
loftily. * Things are quite different from 
what they were when we were in Prest- 
viUe/ 

So they were; the old life had gone, 
and something stiffer, colder, narrower, had 
taken its place. There was not a whit 
more refinement ; nay, he thought, less. 
Time was, his mother had been pleased 
with a few primroses or wallflowers that 
her children had given her ; now, the very 
flowers seemed measured by their money 
cost, as if that alone could be the test of 
either sweetness or beauty. His sisters 
were good girls enough, but they would 
have been quite as good, and he believed a 
great deal pleasanter, if they had gone on 
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living in Prestville over the shop. The 
concessions he had had some trouble in pro- 
curing for them — the permission to gratify 
the two healthiest tastes they had, could 
have been granted them just as freely if 
his father had been a far poorer man. 
Some of Mr, Keightley's clerks belonged 
to the book-club, which he thought so 
superfluous an indulgence for his daughters. 
Several tradesmen's daughters, he had 
heard, went to the School of Art in Car- 
minster. As he had told his sister Carry, 
they were learning to be ladies and gentle- 
men ; but had they begun their lesson in 
the right way, and should they ever be 
perfect in it ? 

These thoughts had a pain of their own 
to the young fellow. Though he had been 
at Bugby and at Oxford, and kept himself 
up to the current thought of the day, he 
was old-fashioned in some of his ideas. 
Not all the new lights in ethics could 
make him acknowledge the new creed that 
some of our rising youth so freely promul- 
gate, that while parents owe everything to 
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their children to make up to them as far as 
possible for having been the means of in- 
troducing them to a world full of thorns 
and briers, children owe nothing, on the 
other hand, to the authors of their unfortu- 
nate existence. He could not look upon 
his mother as he might on any other fretful, 
fidgety, elderly lady. There were memories 
of patient nursing through childish illnesses, 
of sympathy in childish troubles, of the 
days when his mother had been a never- 
failing refuge in all disasters. And a 
mother, if not absolutely perfect, was still 
to this most ignorant and out-of-date young 
man a being to be reverenced and respected 
above all other women. Not his the eyes 
to peer at her shortcomings, to watch every 
trifling lapse, every small failing. There 
was an immense amount of love and rever- 
ence in his nature, and he tried hard to 
shut his eyes on many things in both his 
parents that grated on his finer feelings. 
With his mother, he regretted her over- 
anxious temperament more because it 
militated against her own happiness. As 
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to his father — well, it was not for the son, 
whom he had given his best efforts to raise, 
to look too keenly at his vulgarities or even 
his purse.pride. 

' I should n't have seen some things as I 
do if he had sent me to the Prestville 
Grammar School till I was fourteen, and 
then put me behind his counter. And 
perhaps it was natural that both father 
and mother should think a great deal of 
the money which in early days the one 
had helped to save, and, in later days as 
well as in early, the other had worked so 
hard for. But if they had thought less of 
their money now they had it, life would 
have been a great deal pleasanter to them 
and to their children/ 

Then he had been more than a little 
vexed at his father's avowed determina- 
tion to leave his daughters so slenderly 
provided for that his son might have the 
more. Now Arthur, not belonging to the 
class where estates and eldest sons are 
matters of course, could not acquiesce in 
the justice of this arrangement. Should he or 
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should he not speak more freely than he 
had done to his father, on the subject? 
Perhaps it was hardly worth while. His 
father was very obstinate on some points, 
and perhaps if his wishes were opposed, he 
might deal less liberally with his daughters 
during his lifetime. And, after all, it 
would be easy for Arthur to set things 
straight, himself. It would be just the 
same in the long run to Flo and Carry. 
Not quite — perhaps they would have pre- 
ferred justice at their father's hands to 
generosity at their brother's ; but Arthur 
meant fairly by his womenkind if he did 
not understand them any more than very 
young men do understand women in 
general. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 



SIR BROOKE AT HOME. 



Sir Brooke was at breakfast the morning 
after the flower-show, and Sir Brooke was 
in as puzzled a state of mind as he had been 
half the preceding night. On one point at 
least he was certain : he was as thoroughly 
in love with Nellie Mount as ever he had 
been with any woman he had seen — and 
Sir Brooke's loves had been rather 
numerous — and he would win her. But 
how to win her — how even to obtain access 
to her, was the difficulty. Sir Brooke knew 
a great many people at Carminster, and 
visited — when he chqse to visit — at all the 
best houses, from the Palace downwards ; 
but he did n't know any one who could in- 
troduce him to Mrs. Mount, and he was 
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certain that he should not meet Miss 
Mount or her father at any house of which 
he had the entree. 

If Nellie had been the daughter of the 
most ill-'paid curate, the poorest profes- 
sional man in the town, there would have 
been a chance for him. Somehow or 
other he could so have arranged it that he 
should be able to meet her ; but the feeling 
of caste was stronger in Carminster, being 
a cathedral city, than even in an ordi- 
nary country town. People in trade were 
expected to keep to themselves, and not as- 
pire to know their betters — at least not to 
visit or be visited by them. Mr. Day and 
Mr. Hoy had each been all courtesy in 
their recognition of Mrs. Mount and her 
daughter ; and, if their wives had been with 
them, those ladies would have been at least 
polite. But no visits were ever inter- 
changed between the families, and cer- 
tainly Mrs. Mount had no wish that there 
should be. She and her husband were 
alike content with the situation into which 
it had pleased God to call them, and never 

11—2 
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dreamed of the difficulty in which their 
placid acceptance of their position was 
placing Sir Brook^. If John Mount had 
only bought himself, as his wealth fully 
entitled him to do, a ' place/ a little dis- 
tance from Carminster, poor Sir Brooke 
would have been in a better plight. It is 
more than doubtful whether, even then, he 
would have been invited to the Deanery or 
the Palace ; but there were other houses that 
would have opened to him, and to these 
Sir Brooke would have found his way. 
What was he to do now ? Should he go to 
the chapel John Mount attended ? It was 
almost as heterodox as the Broad Church, 
whose solitary exponent in Carminster was 
the Rev. Cyril Warne ; and so, in London 
at least, it would not have been thought so 
singular for even a baronet of James I.'s 
creation to attend it. Dissent, it is well 
known, increases in vulgarity in propor- 
tion to its orthodoxy ; but then Sir Brooke, 
as a rule, never attended church or chapel, 
so that it would look absurd for him to 
pretend to have doubts, and go to the old 
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Presbyterian meeting-house to have them 
confirmed. This commonplace century of 
ours forbade that he should serenade the 
young lady or carry her off. He was in the 
same plight as Arthur Keightley, with 
this difference, that Arthur believed him- 
self to be beneath the girl who was in 
reality his equal ; while Sir Brooke knew 
himself to be socially so far above her, that 
any chance of wooing seemed out of the 
question. 

Sir Brooke sat some time after he had 
finished his breakfast, considering all these 
difficulties. He lit a cigar at first, to help 
him ; then he took to biting his nails — an 
ugly habit, and the sign, they say, of a bad 
temper ; and Sir Brooke's was not the most 
placable. And at last he got up and walked 
up and down the room, taking another bite 
every now and then, or stopping once in a 
while to look at the portrait of some dead 
and gone Comill on the wall, as though 
to ask if his ancestor would not help him. 

The room was large and low, too large 
for one occupant, and had been generally 
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used as the dininof-room. Sir Brooke had 
had a writing-table placed in one of the 
large square bay windows, and the morning 
sun, shining through the stained glass 
which formed the Cornill coat-of-arms in 
the upper part of the window, threw a glory 
of gold, and crimson, and purple on the litter 
of papers, and bills, and unopened letters. 
The walls and ceiling of the room were 
alike panelled with oak ; and the mantel- 
piece, of the same wood, was carved with 
grapes and small birds, all of which were 
of course set down to Grinling Gibbons. 
The floor was stained, and in its centre was 
a Turkey carpet, so old, so threadbare, that 
Mrs. Keightley would have shuddered at 
the sight. And everywhere through the 
house — which in itself was a fine specimen 
of Elizabethan architecture, mellowed and 
improved, as it is the wont of houses of that 
class to be, by the years that have gone 
over and the generations that have lived 
in them — everywhere the same tokens of 
decay and slender means were to be seen. 
' I should have to do something to this 
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place if I brought my lady to it/ thought 
Sir Brooke. *Well, my father-in-law 
could get me my carpets cheap.' 

He went to another window near the 
table on which his breakfast had been 
spread, and looked out. The park had 
some splendid trees still remaining in it, but 
a woeful thinning out had been going on of 
late years ; and Sir Brooke knew that, with 
the exception of the park, he did not own a 
score of acres which were not mortgaged. 
This thought, too, troubled him a httle as he 
stood looking out : ' She is the prettiest 
little soul I have ever seen, but would 
Mount have money enough to set me free? 
I wonder how much he has made out of 
the finery of the good wives of Car- 
minster.' 

He took another turn, and this brought 
him to the table on which his letters lay. 
He never would have them placed near 
him at breakfast, confining himself then to 
the paper. He took up the letters now, 
and looked over the first. ' By George ! 
the old sinner has made more than one 
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would have thought. Why, he must be a 
provincial Worth, to be able to invest from 
forty to fifty thousand in land, if he could see 
his way to a fair return. A fair return — 
he'd want more than three per cent.; but, 
however that may be, here's Curtis telling 
me that Mr. Mount has that sum to invest, 
if I felt disposed to part with so large a por- 
tion of the estate. The old fellow, quiet 
as he looks, must have his small ambition. 
He means to die a country gentleman in a 
small way. Let him give his daughter to me 
with that amount of money tacked to her 
skirts, and she should be a county lady — 
and a great one. It's something yet to be 
my Lady Cornill. I begin to see daylight 
now.' 

He sat for a little time with his lawyer's 
letter in his hand ; then, laying it down, he 
went through the rest of his correspondence, 
which was not very satisfactory. An in- 
vitation or two, about which he did not 
very much care ; two or three applications 
for money ; and then a letter in a woman's 
hand, which ran thus : 
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* Monte Clair, St. Heliers. 

'Dear Brooke, 

' He is gone. Did you not see it in 

the list of deaths in the Times? You can 

do me justice now. You'll keep your 

promise, won't you ? Let it be soon. The 

waiting has been so long. It has seemed 

so dreadful to be like this — waiting for 

death ; and yet why was he so pitiless ? 

He might have set me free, and then our 

boy would have been legitimate. Poor 

child 1 it will always be very hard on him. 

But do come, dear Brooke — do come and 

let me feel I am your wife at last. 

* Always and ever your own 

* Isabel. 

* P.S. — Do, do, do come as soon as pos- 
sible.' 

* I'll be hanged if I do 1' said Sir Brooke, 
and flung the letter from him. * Hamper 
myself now with her and the brat, just 
when there is a chance of beginning life 
afresh! I've always felt myself that 
fellow's debtor because he wouldn't 
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divorce her. And to marrv her when 
every one knows the story, and the boy 
could never take my pl^ce ! Does she 
think I am as great a fool as herself? 
D— n her !' 

After which explosion it is to be hoped 
that Sir Brooke felt a little better, for he 
appeared to calm down, walked about the 
room again, but at a more even pace, as if 
absorbed in deep thought ; and at last sat 
down to his writing-table, and having torn 
one or two of his letters — that one from 
St. Heliers amongst them — into small 
shreds, which he flung into the waste- 
paper basket, he wrote the following letter 
to Mr. Mount, and directed it to his 
private residence. 

* Clouston Hall, Carminster. 

'Dear Sir, 

'My solicitor, Mr. Curtis, informs 
me that if I felt disposed to part with 
more land than that portion of my estate 
which some time since you were good 
enough to make me an ofier for, you might 
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be disposed to invest a larger sum than at 
that time you thought of doing. Could I 
see you on the subject ? I think we might 
put matters in train much more quickly 
than the lawyers — ^though really Curtis is 
an excellent fellow — would do ; and as I 
may be leaving England soon, I should 
hke to wind up any business matters that 
may be pending before I go. I will not 
trouble you to come out to Clouston ; I have 
so often occasion to be in Carminster that 
I could easily arrange to call on you at the 
Close any day that would suit your con- 
venience. 

' I am, yours obediently, 

' Brooke Cornill. 

'P.S. — I hope Mrs. Mount and her 
daughter were not overfatigued yesterday 
by the flower-show, at which I had the 
pleasure of meeting them.' 

'Now I think, after that, Mr. Mount 
ought to ask me into his wife's drawing- 
room, and let me satisfy myself with my 
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own eyes that the ladies are none the 
worse for their exertions yesterday. And 
I do n't know that I've done amiss in 
showing him my hand ; I can always 
throw up my cards if he does n't make it 
worth my while to play them. But, by 
Jove I I'd play them even if it was a 
losing game, so long as I got the girl 1' 



CHAPTER XII. 

SIR BROOKE IN THE CLOSE. 

Mr. Mount was a little puzzled when he 
read Sir Brooke's note. Why could not 
that gentleman have left matters, as was 
usual, in the hands of his solicitor ? What 
should he want to talk them over with Mr. 
Mount himself for 1 And Mr. Mount had 
no wish to be brought into personal contact 
with Sir Brooke. It was one thing to buy 
the man's land, but quite another to receive 
him in his own house. He had half a mind 
to tell him that he should prefer matters 
being left in the hands of Mr. Curtis ; and 
then some recollection of rather dilatory 
proceedings on the soUcitor's part inclined 
him to consider that there might be a little 
reason on Sir Brooke's side, and that 
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perhaps the two between them would agree 
more quickly as to a fair price for the piece 
of land under discussion than they would 
do if Mr. Curtis came between them at this 
stage of the proceedings. 

Therefore he wrote to Sir Brooke, say- 
ing he should be pleased to see him on the 
following Monday ; and, when he had sent 
his answer, told his wife what he had 
done. As a rule, he generally consulted 
her before taking any important step ; but 
this had not seemed important to him. 
Mrs. Mount, however, looked at it differ- 
ently. 

* I wish Sir Brooke were not coming 
here, John,' she said in her usual slow, 
gentle tones. ' I do not like the man ; I 
do not hke his pushing himself into our 
house.* 

' Well, it is odd ; but still he may have 
his reasons. Curtis is dilatory, and Sir 
. Brooke may want the money.' 

* There is little doubt but that he does 
want the money,' said Mrs. Mount, * and 
something besides, perhaps — something 
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which we value more, much more, than 
money/ 

A look of intense amazement stole over 
the pleasant, fatherly face of Mr. Mount. 

* What are you dreaming of, Hannah V . 
he said. ^ Sir Brooke Cornill is not a 
good man, but I never heard him called a 
thief!' 

' There may be more thieves than those 
who come for gold or gems,' answered Mrs. 
Mount * Why did he keep near us at the 
flower-show till Nellie dismissed him with 
what I should have thought scant civility 
if it had been to any other ? Why is he 
thrusting himself in here? Oh, John 
Mount I for a man with a fair daughter, 
and a fair fortune to give her, there is not 
so much worldly wisdom in thee as there 
might be.' 

* But our Nellie I Why, Hannah, this 
is a vainer dream than the girl herself 
could have. She is well enough ; though, to 
my mind, she will never come up to her 
mother ; but I never heard of squires, or 
baronets either, coming after you.' 
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* No, John/ said his wife, with a sedate 
smile at her husband's compliment lighting 
up her face ; ' but I had had a different 
training from Nellie. I doubt whether we 
have done quite for the best in sending her 
from us as we have done ; and remember, 
my father had not the money that Nellie's 
father has.* 

' There may be something in that/ said 
John Mount thoughtfully ; * but still, if Sir 
Brooke wanted money with a wife — and, if 
he takes a wife at all, money he must have 
— he might look higher than our girl.' 

'But such a face as hers might cause 
him to look lower than he need to,' said 
his wife. 

* Well, I shall see him in my room, and 
he need not come into yours. If he is bent 
on finding a wife here, he will be disap- 
pointed, though for once in your life, wife, 
I think you have come across a mare's 
nest.' 

Mrs. Mount was too sensible a woman 
to contradict her husband, but she cer- 
tainly retained her own opinion. Still, 
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there could not be much harm in Sir 
Brooke's coming to the house to talk over 
a matter of business with Mr. Mount, if he 
got no farther than the room appropriated 
to the master of the house. 

John Mount had no ambition to be a 
county gentleman, as many people under- 
stand the word. Not the slightest desire 
possessed him to rub shoulders with the 
landed aristocracy ; but for some years it 
had seemed to him that he should be glad 
if he could meet with a good old house, 
not too large or too grand, with a fair 
portion of garden-ground around it, to 
gratify his wife's taste for horticulture and 
his own love of quiet. Then, too, he did 
not care so much for investments that 
would yield large returns, as for those that 
would yield safe ones. And the three per 
cents, or land — this was before the time 
when farms went begging for tenants- 
were the best he knew of. There was an 
old dower-house, very much out of repair, 
with a great walled garden and a fruitful 
orchard on a comer of Sir Brooke's pro- 
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perty, that seemed just to meet John 
Mount's wishes. To make the place habita- 
ble and comfortable, in accordance with 
his ideas, which were not easily satisfied 
as regarded drainage and ventilation, 
it would require rebuilding from the 
foundations. But then the garden was 
old, with some fine trees in the pleasure- 
grounds, that had been the growth of 
centuries. And there were two farms, 
which were always well let to tenants who 
had held them for generations ; the 
Cornills had never been bad landlords. 
And altogether it was a snug little resi- 
dential estate for a business man, not over- 
ambitious, to retire to when he thought it 
was time to give over work. 

It was just this comer of Sir Brooke's 
estate that was not entailed, having come 
into the family years after the Hall had 
been built and the entail made. And it 
was the house, with a certain portion 
of the land, that Mr. Curtis had just 
offered to John Mount ; and then, as Sir 
Brooke's necessities increased, he had been 
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told to offer all for sale that could be 
sold. 

Mrs. Mount had thought it best not to 
acquaint Nellie with the fact that Sir 
Brooke was coming to see her father. 

* I should not if it were any one else coming 
to see John upon business/ she thought, 

* and why should I because it is Sir 
Brooke V Therefore Nellie was not a little 
surprised when, on coming out of the 
garden, on the morning of Sir Brooke's 
visit, with her hands full of flowers, she en- 
countered that gentleman in the large hall, 
just as he was about to be shown into Mr. 
Mount's own room. 

Sir Brooke was punctual to his appoint- 
ment. Mr. Mount, though a pattern man 
of business, was not. The hour fixed was 
twelve o'clock, and Mr. Mount had gone 
to business fully intending to be back in 
his own house in time to receive Sir 
Brooke. He had been quite of his wife's 
opinion, that there was not the slightest 
occasion Nellie should know who it was 
who was coming to him upon businei?s. 

12—2 
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But the 'best-laid schemes of mice and 
men/ to say nothing of fathers and 
mothers, are apt, as we all know, to go 
wrong at times ; and it was a bit of 
orange-peel that made this especial scheme 
go otherwise than Nellie's parents wished 
it. Mr. Mount trod on a piece just as he 
was leaving his shop, his foot slipped, be 
had nearly fallen ; and though he did not 
sprain his ankle, he twisted it so much 
that he had to sit down till the pain had 
subsided. And then, finding it almost 
impossible to walk, a cab was sent for ; 
and altogether he was twenty minutes 
behind the time he had fixed to meet Sir 
Brooke, greatly to his discomfiture, as he 
felt that he must appear to be treating his 
visitor with great discourtesy. 

'He'll think me a purse-proud fellow,' 
was his thought, as he limped into his own 
doorway, ' and that I've been keeping him 
waiting to make him feel that I'm not in 
such a hurry to buy as he is to sell.' 

Sir Brooke thought nothing of the kind. 
If Mr. Mount had had a mauvais quart- 
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d'heure, his visitor had had one which was 
decidedly the reverse. When Nellie came 
in with her flowers, the flush and the 
smile and the start with which she 
welcomed Sir Brooke told him that his 
visit was a surprise to her, and not an 
unpleasant one. 

The well -trained parlour -maid was 
about to show the gentleman, according to 
orders, into her master's room, when Nellie 
interposed by : 

' Father is not in, is he, Sarah V 
* I expect him in every minute, miss ; 
and the orders were that I was to show 
the gentleman into his room/ 

' I did n't know you were expected, Sir 
Brooke. In fact, the pleasure of seeing 
you at all is quite unexpected.* 

'My visit is on business,' said Sir 
Brooke ; * but I must say that I did hope 
for the pleasure which I now have. I 
thought that at its conclusion I might be 
allowed to spend a few minutes in Mrs. 
Mount's drawing-room.' 

* As my father is not in, come at once, 
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instead of waiting till you have seen him/ 
said Nellie, and led the way upstairs. 

Sir Brooke guessed the true state of 
matters at once. Nellie was not to have 
known of his visit. The good folks looked 
on him as a hawk who would wish to carry- 
away their dove. But he followed Nellie 
demurely enough upstairs, and there he 
found Mrs. Mount engaged, as usual, with 
her knitting-needles. 

* Mother, I met Sir Brooke in the hall. 
He had come to see my father upon busi- 
ness ; and as he seemed to think it would 
be pleasanter for him to be waiting here 
than in the library by himself, why, I 
brought him upstairs. Will father be 
long, do you know V 

Mrs. Mount rose courteously enough to 
receive her visitor, but she did not hold 
out her hand, and there was no word of 
welcome. 

^ I expect thy father in, each minute, 
child,' she said. ' I am sorry, Sir Brooke, 
that he has not returned from the shop in 
time to receive thee himself.* 
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' The shop !' Need her mother have 
brought in those two odious words ? In 
the house in the Close Nellie found it 
possible very often to forget that there was 
such a thing as a 'shop' belonging to 
them. The servants, though only women, 
were so well trained ; life flowed on with 
such thorough comfort, such simplicity, 
such refinement, that the vulgar prosaic 
way in which the money was raised to sus- 
tain it all was quite put out of sight. But 
Mrs. Mount had a motive in saying the 
words she had done. It was well for 
Nellie to remember the social gulf that lay 
between her and this man with whom she 
seemed so ready to associate on perfectly 
equal terms ; and it was as well that Sir 
Brooke should be made to feel that she 
aud her husband were plain tradesfolk, not 
one whit ashamed of the manner in which 
their money had been made, and with no 
pretensions at all to be anything higher or 
grander than they were. 

But Sir Brooke had accepted *the shop' 
as an inevitable fact before he came to the 
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drawing-room. To him the shop was as 
good a place to take a wife from — always 
provided it dowered her sufficiently — 
as a counting-house, a manufactory, or 
even a lawyer's office, would have been. 
No former Lady Cornill had ever come 
from any one of these places ; but then no 
former Lady Cornill had ever been so 
absolutely required to bring a fortune witl^ 
her to her husband, no matter how that 
fortune should have been gained ; and be it 
also said, that no Lady Cornill had ever had 
such a face as she upon whom Sir Brooke 
now proposed to confer that distinction. 

Mrs. Mount went on with her knitting. 
Nellie sat down to make her flowers up into 
a tiosegay worth her carrying. She looked 
prettier than ever, with the long lashes 
demurely sweeping her cheek, and her busy 
fingers playing with buds and blossoms. The 
flowers were to be taken to Mrs. Blount. 
Sir Brooke watched her at her work, and 
now and then he picked up a spray that 
she dropped ; otherwise he devoted himself 
to the elder lady. Nellie and he both 
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understood the situation : she had brought 
him up there, and now he was to make the 
most of the point he had gained. And he 
made it. He talked pleasantly enough of 
the news of the day — those portions of it 
which he thought would interest Mrs. 
Mount ; and then he brought the subject 
round to Carminster — to the School of Art; 
Mr. Mount, as he knew very well, had been 
busy in promoting its formation — to the 
new wing of the hospital ; Mr. Mount had 
been one of the largest subscribers — to the 
beauty of the Ladies' Grounds ; Mr. Mount, 
as I have said, had been very active in 
causing them to be made. 

Sir Brooke showed quite a pleasant, 
friendly interest in all these improvements, 
and Mrs. Mount had taken as keen an in- 
terest in them as her husband had done — 
perhaps, though she never let it be known, 
Carminster owed as much to her as it did 
to him — but it was even more pleasant to 
hear this indirect praise of her husband 
than to hear any of herself And Sir Brooke 
had a manner (when he pleased) that went 
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far with women — winning, deferential ; 
even Mrs. Mount, though she mistrusted 
the man, could not resist its charms. She 
became less intent on her knitting. She 
answered Sir Brooke more readily ; now 
and then he elicited one of her gentle 
smiles of approval. And so the time 
passed, till Mr. Mount was driven up to 
the door, and helped into his own room 
by one of his assistants who had accom- 
panied him. 

Sarah had looked aghast when she saw 
him thus supported. Mrs. Mount's ser- 
vants were well trained — that is, they did 
their work as well as it was possible for 
work to be done ; but they were considered 
to be human beings, and they therefore 
took the liberty of showing a little interest 
in the affairs of the family they served. 
Therefore Sarah, seeing her master dis- 
abled, stepped forward with * Oh, sir 1 sir 1 
what has happened V and looked as if, big 
man as he was, she would have liked to 
take him up in her arms and carry him 
safely within doors. 
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He put her quietly from him with 
' Gently, gently, my good girl f There's 
nothing to be alarmed about. And do n't 
go telling your mistress I'm hurt. I'll tell 
her myself when IVe seen my visitor : I 
suppose you showed him in here.' 

By this time they were in the library, 
and Mr. Mount, looking round, saw no 
visitor. Sarah hastened to explain : ' Miss 
Nellie had met Sir Brooke in the hall, 
and taken him up to the drawing-room.' 

Mr. Mount did not share his wife's fears 
respecting Sir Brooke. He did not like 
the man, but he could hardly blame Nellie 
for having acted as she had done ; and he 
had a little quiet amusement at the thought 
of his wife's discomfiture at Sir Brooke's 
appearance. Of course politeness required 
that he should go upstairs, himself, and ex- 
plain to Sir Brooke the reason why he had 
not been at home to receive him. But 
then that very reason made it impossible 
that he should go up unless he was carried. 
Therefore he asked Simpson, his assistant 
— a man whose manner in dealing with 
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ladies was almost as considerate and 
fatherly as Mr. Mount's own — to convey 
the intelligence to Mrs. Mount that her 
husband had slightly hurt his foot — 
* Do n't make much of it, Simpson, what- 
ever you do ;' and to request Sir Brooke 
Comill to be good enough to step down 
to Mr. Mount, who was unable to come 
upstairs at present, but quite able to trans- 
act business. 

Mr. Simpson was a well-bred man, with 
manners as suave and self-possessed as you 
would find in any one of the leading oflScials 
at Swan and Edgar's or Waterloo House ; 
and therefore he kept his countenance with 
perfect composure when he saw Sir Brooke 
seated with the air of a man perfectly at 
home, and very well satisfied with his en- 
tourag€y in Mrs. Mount's drawing-room. 
He calmed Mrs. Mount's anxieties, and 
gave his message to Sir Brooke with per- 
fect composure. But it was all a puzzle 
to Mr. Simpson. What did Sir Brooke 
want there ? What business could he have 
with Mr. Mount ? and how was it that he 
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had been content to wait that gentleman's 
leisure for half an hour ? 

That was what he propounded to his 
wife in the evening in their snug little 
house in James Street — ^he was too dis- 
creet to say a word to one of his sub- 
ordinates—and Mrs. Simpson enlightened 
him. 

* He's after Miss Mount/ she said ; 

* she'll have plenty of money ; and, as to 
the shop, he's above caring for that. It'll 
be a great thing for Mr. Mount to see his 
daughter " my lady." ' 

* It would be a much greater thing for 
him to see her a happy woman ; and that 
is what no wife of Sir Brooke CornilFs ever 
will be/ said Mr. Simpson, stirring that 
nightly potation of gin-and-water which 
was his restorative after his day's labours. 

* Besides, by all accounts he's got one or 
two wives already, or ought to have.' 

VWell, he'll settle down and be all right ; 
and it will be a fine thing for Miss Mount, 
even if Sir Brooke has been a little wild.' 

But what Mr. Simpson had seen, and 
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what Mrs. Simpson had said, were spread 
in various versions over the city ; and it 
was not long before one of these versions 
reached the Palace. 

' Sir Brooke visits the Mounts, and 
there's no doubt but that he is after that 
girl/ said Madeline Johnson to her mother. 

* Now, he can't be after any good.' 

^ Poor girl I' said Mrs. Johnson, who had 
her daughter's share of good-nature and 
her own too. ' It's to be hoped he won't 
turn her head. Men are so thoughtless. 
Now, he can mean nothing by it but his 
own amusement ; for, of course, marrying 
is out of the question. I wonder Mrs. 
Mount, whom I always thought rather 
a superior woman for her class, allows 
it.' 

* Oh, marrying /' said Madeline scorn- 
fully : she piqued herself upon calling a 
spade a spade, and she was in the habit of 
coming across spades rather frequently. 

* Do you think that the thought of mar- 
riage in connection with a girl of that class 
ever crossed Sir Brooke's mind ? He 
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would n't be prepared to pay that price for 
his whistle.' 

* Madeline ! — really — ^your father would 
be shocked if he heard you ; and the 
Mounts are most respectable people.' 

And meanwhile Sir Brooke had settled 
his business fairly well with Mr. Mount. 
Things were so far in train that it was 
possible the purchase might be brought to 
a conclusion. And Sir Brooke had taken 
his departure, wishing Mr. Mount a speedy 
recovery from his accident, but without re- 
visiting the drawing-room. He had left 
his adieux for the ladies, however, and he 
promised himself to call soon again and see 
them ; but he said no word of such inten- 
tion to Mr. Mount. He had inserted the 
thin edge of the wedge, and was satisfied 
for the present. 

Mrs. Mount said to her daughter when 
they were alone : 

* I wish, Nellie, thou hadst not brought 
Sir Brooke up here. He could have waited 
for thy father downstairs.' 

' It would have been very dull for him, 
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mother, and hardly civil of us to have left 
him so long to himself. And, do you know, 
I find Sir Brooke rather amusing/ 

' I do not like him, child, and in worldly 
rank he is much above us. I do not care 
to know people, at least to have them 
visit here, who may think such visits a 
condescension. I shall be glad when he is 
gone. I am rather troubled about thy 
father's accident, but I know he would not 
care that I should go and question him 
about it till he has finished his business 
with Sir Brooke/ 

* I do n't think Sir Brooke fancies he 
condescends when he comes here,' said 
Nellie, with a little flush of the eye. 

'His ways are not our ways — we are 
better without him,' answered her mother. 
* And now, Nellie, if thou dost not wish thy 
flowers to be all faded, take them at once 
to Mrs. Blount, and do not be late for 
dinner.' 



CHAPTER XIII. 

NELLIE STANDS TO HER GtUNS. 

Nellie found Mrs. Blount, as usual, on her 
sofa, with her thin white hands employed 
in mending a stocking, while a basketful of 
work stood by her. But the room was un- 
usually clear of litter. Generally one saw 
there the debris which boys will bring or 
make wherever they go — school-books, 
story-books, a stray ball, a piece of string 
— ^and it struck NelUe now for the first time 
how very pretty, and what an air of refine- 
ment, although the furniture was old, and 
worn to shabbiness, the one sitting-room of 
the family had. There were two or three 
really good portraits taken in the last 
century, in the hoop and powder style ; and 
the two tall narrow bookcases were full 
VOL. I. 13 
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of books ; and on the mantelpiece, and in 
an old cabinet in the recess, were various 
specimens of blue china and Lowestoft, 
such as Nellie knew her aunt Pounsford 
would have valued greatly. 

* The boys have gone to boarding-school,* 
said Mrs. Blount; Hhat makes my room 
so much neater. It is a great expense, but 
it is so far better for them. We are sadly 
cramped here. Rhoda, these roses will 
look lovely in that old punch-bowl; I 
think flowers always look better, my dear/ 
she added, turning to Nellie, ' for being 
held in something that suits their com- 
plexions.' 

* And nothing could suit those roses 
better than that fine old blue. It is the 
real old Oriental blue ; it must be very old. 
It is so delicioufiily mellowed. Where did 
you get it, Mrs. Blount V 

' It came to me when my mother died, 
with those pictures and china/ said Mrs. 
Blount. * And it is old, certainly ; it is 
more than a hundred years since my people 
were able to buy such things.' 
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There was the slightest air of superiority 
about Mrs. Blount as she spoke. Nellie 
had noticed it once before, but it had not 
grated on her. Perhaps just now she was 
in an irritable mood. Sir Brooke's visit 
had pleased her, but not the remarks her 
mother had made upon it. But maybe 
Mrs. Blount liked to feel that if she was 
poor, she had ' people ' who had been well 
off in their time, though that time was a 
hundred years ago. 

* I am sorry I am so late,' Nellie said 
good-naturedly, 'but I will come soon and 
make up for it: Sir Brooke Cornill came 
just as I had gathered your flowers, Mrs. 
Blount, and I stopped talking, and so the 
time went.' 

* Sir Brooke Cornill — called on you 1* 
said Mrs. Blount, in a tone whose gently 
satirical surprise conveyed as much mean- 
ing as Rhoda's 'Sir Brooke Cornill, 
Nellie I Why, he visits nowhere in 
Carminster but at the Palace and the 
Deanery T 

' There's nothing to be surprised at/ said 
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Nellie ; ' he came to see my father upon 
business — whatever the business might be 
of course I know nothing about. And I 
met him in the hall, and as my father had 
not come back from the High Street' — she 
could n't bring herself to say the shop — 
' why I asked him to step upstairs.' 

' And what did he say V asked Mrs. 
Blount, looking at Nellie with a kind of 
faint amused surprise in her eyes, that 
Nellie found excessively irritating. 

' What did he say I — what could he say ? 
Of course he came 1 Is there anything so 
wonderful in that? Is it because he's a 
baronet you look so amazed, Hhoda? 
Why, baronets are getting as plenty as 
blackberries, nowadays T 

' City men,' said Mrs. Blount, still with 
the same gentle superciliousness in her tone, 
'and rich manufacturers, and judges who are 
not rich enough to be made peers ; but 
Sir Brooke CorniU— that is another thing 
altogether! He is of the county, Nellie. 
The Cornills have been at Clouston three 
hundred years T 
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If she had said* He is of heaven/ she could 
hardly have spoken in tones more hushed 
and awed, nor Rhoda have looked more 
horror-struck than she did at her friend's 
flippancy in measuring such a magnate as 
Sir Brooke by the standard of city baronets 
or legal dignitaries. But indeed, poor 
Mrs. Blount clung to a slight connection 
with the * county/ though afar off; and the 
more, too, as the one tie — now that she 
was a struggling tradesman's wife — which 
linked her to gentility. Her people had 
come down generation after generation, till 
at last, when she was a poor underpaid 
teacher in a shabby-genteel school near 
Bath, Mr. Blount had come across her; and 
she had accepted him, meaning honestly to 
make him a good wife, but still feeling that 
she was conferring a great honour on him in 
doing so. And a good wife she had made. 
She went behind his counter, and managed 
his kitchen, and she read her favourite books 
to him of an evening when work was over. 
Her maxim, and I think it is a good one, 
was, that a lady must be a lady still if she 
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is cleaning a saucepan or blacking a grate. 
And essentially she was a lady — honest 
and true — bearing her misfortunes and her 
bad health with great resignation and a 
brave simplicity. But still she could not 
forget that her great-grandfather had been 
a colonel in the army, and that some far- 
away cousin of hers, many years ago, had 
married a far-away cousin of Sir Brooke 
Cornill's. She had her china and her 
pictures, her beautiful white hand and her 
well-cut aristocratic features to show for it, 
to say nothing of her education and refine- 
ment ; ' and she could not help a gentle air 
of condescension when she mixed with 
other tradesmen's wives, which, before she 
fell into bad health, some of them had 
found rather hard to endure. And she 
thought Mrs. Mount was very kind, but still 
she felt that Mrs. Mount, a person of whose 
people nothing was known, was honoured 
in being allowed to render her such kind- 
ness ; and of Nellie she had said to Bhoda 
after she had seen her for the first time, 
* A nice little thing, my dear, but wants 
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tone. It will do her good to let her come 
here now and then ; and I shall be pleased 
to have her read to me, since that good 
Mrs. Mount wishes it.' 

* And if he is of the county, what does 
that matter?' asked Nellie audaciously. 
* One does n't want to know a gentleman's 
pedigree when he comes into one's drawing- 
room for half an hour, so long as he has 
something to say and is well bred ; and Sir 
Brooke is that. Indeed,' she added medi- 
tatively, with a little mischievous fun 
which she could hardly keep from betray- 
ing itself in a smile, * I rather think I like 
him !' 

' Oh, Nellie ! what a way to speak — ^and 
of Sir Brooke T cried Rhoda; *you are 
talking as if he was just one of ourselves, 

almost as if—if ' she stammered and 

hesitated, then looked at her mother, who 
answered the look. 

' Oh no ! Nellie would never think that /' 
she said meaningly ; ^ Nellie has too much 
good sense. And very likely she will not 
see much of Sir Brooke again ; but gaatle- 
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men are sometimes glad of a little idle talk 
to pass the time/ 

Nellie understood it all perfectly, though 
she appeared as if she did not. Mrs. 
Blount and Rhoda, in their way, were as 
bad as the ladies at the Palace. If Sir 
Brooke had been a demigod, none of them 
could have more plainly shown how much 
they thought him above her. She felt 
furious ; a ball seemed rising in her throat 
and choking her. But she kept it bravely 
down, and only said : 

* Oh, I dare say we shall see him again. 
He is really pleasant, and he is often 
coming to Carminster. And now I must 
go, or I shall be late for dinner. Will 
father ask Sir Brooke to stay, I wonder ? 
Mother will hardly like it if he does, 
for there was no fish to be had in the 
city this morning, and she does like to be 
well provided when father brings in a 
visitor. ' 

If Nellie's blood had been the bluest of 
the blue, she could not have shown more 
pluck and nerve than she did now, with 
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Rhoda's wondering eyes fixed on her, and 
Mrs. Blount's calm, questioning wonder at 
the girl who dared to talk of the great 
county magnate as if he were of the same 
clay as herself. But if a long descent 
from Puritans and Quakers does not give 
calmness and self-possession, why then there 
is nothing in heredity. NeUie said her 
good-byes and went downstairs, followed, 
as usual, by B,hoda to the shop-door ; and 
just as she was turning the corner of the 
street to enter the Close, she found herself 
face to face with Sir Brooke — not only face 
to face, but hand in hand. He had caught 
her fingers in his before she was aware, 
and was bending over her as gallantly and 
tenderly as ever did lover to the lady he 
meant to woo. 

There was no mistaking the language of 
his eyes ; there was no mistaking the 
presence of his hand. A word, a look, a 
blush, and (metaphorically, at least) the 
man would be at her feet. And this was 
the man whom she had just been told she 
would never be likely to see much of again ; 
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who had been spoken of with bated breath 
as though he was in another sphere. 

* May I come to see you again V he said 
softly ; and Nellie smiled assent. 

Why should n't he come if he would? 
she was wilful and disobedient enough to 
think. He was pleasanter and nicer than 
anybody she had yet met with in Car- 
minster, and other people seemed to 
think he belonged to a world in which she 
had no part ; let them know the difference. 
He seemed bent on showing it; let him 
have his way. It would not be the first 
time that the gods had wooed the daughters 
of men and found them fair. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

'poor little fool r 

And very fair Sir Brooke found Nellie 
Mount. For years he had been thinking 
that, as an inevitable necessity, sooner or 
later he must marry money. And the 
woman of the money-bags had always pre- 
sented herself to his mental vision in the 
shape of a vulgar, pert young woman, or 
an acidulated elderly one. And here was 
Nellie Mount, with perhaps not the almost 
fabulous wealth that a great ironmaster or 
manufacturer might be expected to give 
his daughter, but still with quite enough 
to set much of his encumbered lands free, 
and enable him to live a pleasant if not a 
splendid life in his own home* And she 
was pleasant in every way, bright aad 
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piquant, well-mannered ; the best-bred girl 
in Canninster ; and as to the taint of trade, 
why, people would overlook that, as they 
overlooked many other drawbacks in young 
women who brought dowers to husbands 
who needed them. 

And then her beauty 1 If her face was 
not exactly her fortune, it would in some 
respects make a moderate fortune go as far 
as a large one. Such a girl as that would 
be received in any society at home or 
abroad once she had the cachet of his 
name. If whispers arose as to her origin, 
who would wonder that he had overlooked 
it ? For a plain, ill-born vulgarian, even 
though a Lady Cornill, he should have had 
almost to buy an entrance into certain 
circles. Nothing but the acquisition of 
great wealth would have condoned his 
offence in some cases in marrying such a 
one ; but with Nellie, in Paris, Florence, 
Rome — London, even, if their means were 
suflScient — society would be ready to wel- 
come such an addition to its ranks. 

As to her parents, he assumed as a 
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matter of course that they would only be 
too glad to welcome him as a son-in-law. 
Had not a bishop, or at least a bishop's 
wife, shown that she was ready to do so? 
though of all women living in Carminster, 
she must have been the one best acquainted 
with the tale of his misdoings. But 
Madeline Johnson would have been out of 
the question, even if he could have forgiven 
her either her face or her tongue, for a 
very few thousands were all the Bishop 
could give to each of his many daughters. 
And it is quite possible that had Mrs. 
Johnson known the full extent of Sir 
Brooke's embarrassments, she would not 
have been so ready to condone them as 
she was his sins. It would be a great 
thing for a mere tradesman to have his 
daughter 'my lady.' No doubt but Mr. 
Mount would be ready enough to pay 
handsomely for the honour; and as to those 
past escapades of Sir Brooke — well, Mr. 
Mount, though he came of a stock which 
had a character for sanctity, must still be a 
man of the world ; he could never have 
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made all his money else, and would not 
expect a descendant of the Comills to 
have carried himself always as sedately as 
though he came of the Roundheads or the 
Quakers. 

' Happy's the wooing that's not long 
a-doingi' There should be no time lost over 
his — Sir Brooke was resolved upon that. 
Mrs. Mount was not pleased when she 
found that not a week elapsed without Sir 
Brooke finding some reason to pay her a 
visit. It would have gone against her 
principle to have told a servant to say she 
was not at home ; and how could she say 
she was engaged, when only occupied with 
her knitting, over which she w^as always 
glad to talk to a neighbour or a friend ? 

But Sir Brooke was cautious. Some-- 
how, there seemed always an excuse for 
his coming. Curtis had written to him 
about some trifle, and he had thought Mr. 
Mount might be at home ; as he was not, 
he might as well tell Mrs. Mount that it 
was not worth while for either Mr. Mount 
or him to trouble themselves about it. But 
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those lawyers jilways made mountains out 
of molehills ; it was well that the contract- 
ing parties had come to an understanding. 
Or he wanted Mrs. Mount to interest her- 
self in an old pensioner of his, a former 
servant of his mother's, who had come to 
reside in the purlieus of Carminster. He 
allowed her a trifle, but if a lady would 

kindly look to her now and then, and let 
him know if she was in further need, he 
should be grateful. Indeed, to have a lady 
look after her at all would be so much to 
the poor old creature ; what could a man 
do ? etc., etc. 

It was all very nice, very plausible. The 
wolf wore his sheep's clothing as if he had 
been born in it. But it did not deceive 
Mrs. Mount. The wolf wanted to steal 
the one ewe lamb she had. That was 
what all this solicitude about poor old 
women, this desire to escape the punctilios 
of the lawyers, meant. However, she 
would take such care of her ewe lamb that 
he would have small chance of practising 
a lover's wiles on her. And she kept 
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the conversation between him and herself, 
and never left Nellie alone with him for a 
second ; and whenever she could, if he 
called, found an excuse to send Nellie out 
of the room, and, if possible, out of the 
house. 

She did her best ; but looks can speak 
as well as words, and Sir Brooke had good 
eyes, and knew how to say a great deal 
with them. And he had the most elo- 
quent hand-clasp in the world, the ten- 
derest pressure, that seemed to say, ' I 
love you,' with eloquence not less potent 
because dumb. 

And then he managed to meet Nellie 
elsewhere than in her own home ; and 
though NelUe would salve her conscience 
by saying demurely to her mother on her 
return, * I saw Sir Brooke as I came into 
the Close ;' or, * I saw Sir Brooke as I was 
going into the school,' she did not think it 
necessary to say how long that sight of 
Sir Brooke had been, nor that the meeting 
had lasted perhaps half an hour, during 
which Sir Brooke had been as eloquent 
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with his lips as in her mother's presence 
he had been with his eyes. 

For Nellie had joined the School of Art 
as soon as it had reopened after the vaca- 
tion. She was no embryo artist like 
Florence Keightley, with whom to attain 
some excellence in art had been the one 
great, eager craving of her life. Nellie 
sketched a little in water-colours in a 
pretty, lady-like way, and with a great 
ignorance of perspective ; and she painted 
flowers so that you could tell what they 
were meant for. But she thought that 
the school would fill up the time that hung 
rather heavily on her hands, and she would 
like to improve herself in outUne-drawing 
sufliciently to design her own patterns for 
her crewel-work. And she was rather 
struck with Florence Keightley, who 
worked so hard, and in whose progress 
the master evidently took such an inter- 
est ; and she admired Florence's dresses, 
which were as well cut as her own ; and 
the two girls, who sat side by side, got 
rather intimate. And when Flo talked of 

VOL. L \4 
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papa's place a dozen miles off, and how 
disappointed she was that her brother was 
not coming down with some of his friends 
for the shooting, Nellie set her down for 
the daughter of some county magnate, and 
was greatly impressed by her intense 
desire to excel in art. When she found, 
which she did before long, that^Florence 
was the daughter of that ' vulgar, purse- 
proud ironmonger' at Prestville, who 
thought himself equal to any of the iron- 
masters in the north, the friendship on her 
side cooled, and Flo's lofty bearing and 
large ta.lk disgusted her. 'Dreadfully 
vulgar 1 But what can be expected V she 
said. ' That's the worst of a place like 
this. One never knows whom one may be 
thrown in contact with.' 

On the other hand, Flo had spoken to 
Carry, and written to Arthur, in the 
highest terms of her new acquaintance at 
the school. * The best-dressed girl I ever 
knew ; so quiet, so simple, but such exqui- 
site taste, and such a style ; so thorough- 
bred 1 Must belong to the Cathedral set. 
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Indeed, I hear her talk of going to the 
Close when she leaves for home. I should 
like really to know her and see a great 
deal of her ; she is thoroughly charming. 
If you could only see her, Arthur/ etc., etc. 

Arthur began to hope that his sister 
might have stumbled on the unknown lady 
of his thoughts, the description of her new 
acquaintance was so flattering. How he 
wished with all his heart that Flo could 
really know her — that is, visit at her home 
in the Close 1 

And then came a change over the spirit 
of Flo's dream. ' I have found out who 
that girl is at the school of whom I told 
you : Mount's daughter ; Mount, in High 
Street, that we buy our dresses and 
bonnets of ! I never was so surprised in 
my life. To think, if I had gone into the 
shop and found her behind the counter! 
That's the worst of going to a pubhc 
school ; one never knows who may be 
sitting next one. However, I'm getting 
on well with my work, so it will be a 
lesson to me to stick to it harder than 

14—2 
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ever, and say nothing to any one in the 
place till I know who they really are T 

'What a goose Flo is I' said Arthur. But 
he then and there dismissed the hope he 
had been nursing, that his sister had made 
the acquaintance of the lady he so much 
wished her to know. Miss Mount might 
be a very nice girl, and there was no 
earthly reason why Flo should not have 
kept up her acquaintance ; but the 
daughter of * Mount, in the High Street, 
where we buy our bonnets and dresses,' 
could not possibly be the dainty damsel, 
with that undefinable air of aristocratic 
refinement, the pleasant, graceful manner, 
of a girl thoroughly well bred and used 
all her life to good society, which so emi- 
nently distinguished the unknown lady 
that he worshipped. 

* I wish she was Miss Mount/ he 
thought ruefully ; * then there might be a 
chance for me. As it is, I see none.' 

But Sir Brooke saw his chance, and was 
making good use of it. He was not long 
in learning the hour when Nellie would be 
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likely to leave the school, and two or three 
times a week he contrived to meet her. It 
was always by apparent accident ; if there 
had been anything like a prearranged 
interview, NelUe's pride would have taken 
the alarm. And when he spoke to her 
there was, as yet, no word of love ; that 
would have made the girl recoil, and kept 
her from giving him any opportunity of 
meeting her. But he was making way. 
With many a girl Sir Brooke would not 
have given himself half the trouble he 
was doing with this one. He would have 
been content to have been taken for his 
title and position ; and, as he could give no 
love, have required none. But, if possible, 
he wanted Nellie to care for him. He 
would take her on any terms, so that he 
could only have her. But if she could 
give him even a little love, he would be 
far the better pleased. He would make 
some way with her, if possible, before he 
spoke too plainly either to her father or 
herself. 

And at last he spoke. It was a dull 
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afternoon in October, and the city looked 
grey and sombre. The leaves were falling 
in the Close, and Nellie, coming from the 
school, had to pass through it, entering at 
the farther end from her home, and out of 
sight of its windows. The garden of the 
Deanery abutted on this part, and the 
Palace was near. The two great houses of 
the Church dignitaries were drawn back a 
little from the precincts of the Close, and 
between their respective walls ran a long 
passage, or lane, if you like to call it so — 
Mrs. Johnson always did. Each garden 
had its own gate, opening into this lane, 
down which, as Sir Brooke knew very well, 
Nellie often came on her way home from 
the school. 

He was waiting and watching to-day, 
and Madeline Johnson, who had been 
to afternoon service at the Cathedral, 
passed him. She and her sister often 
went in and out by this back gate. It was 
a nearer way to the Palace than through 
the more pretentious entrance in the 
front. Madeline looked at Sir Brooke 
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curiously, and wondered what he was wait- 
ing for. 

* Are you coming to see us V she said. 
* Shall I take you in this way ? Come in, 
and we will give you some tea.' 

' Thank you — no ; some other time. I 
am rather hurried just now,' said Sir 
Brooke, in a little confusion. With all 
his heart he was wishing the young lady 
out of the way. 

* You have n't been near us for an age ; 
and yet we often hear of your being 
in Carminster. Have you been to the 
Cathedral this afternoon ? I have just 
come from it. There was a new anthem, 
splendidly sung. I do n't think I noticed 
you, however.' 

MadeUne Johnson was talking against 
time. After the first surprise, she formed 
a shrewd guess as to the reason of Sir 
Brooke's loitering in the lane. She had 
not met him there before, herself, but 
rumour had brought tales to the Palace ; 
and Madeline was not surprised when 
Nellie Mount came slowly down the lane, 
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walking listlessly on the fallen leaves, and 
recognised her companion. 

Sir Brooke bowed, and would have 
passed on. He had come there with a set 
purpose, but he did not choose to carry it 
out with Miss Johnson's curious eyes bent 
on him. Nellie would have followed his ex- 
ample, but she caught the eyes of the elder 
woman fixed on her insolently, supercili- 
ously, and with a covert meaning that 
brought the angry flush into the girl's 
cheeks. No I she would stand to her 
colours before her. There should be no 
flinching for a second. 

* Good-day, Sir Brooke,' she said ; and 
then, almost as if she had heard Madeline's 
invitation, to that lady's intense disgust 
repeated it, but in more careless tones. 
* Were you coming to see us ? Come 
home with me, and I dare say mother will 
give you some tea. Or are you in too 
great a hurry to leave Carminster V 

*I am not likely to be in a hurry 
now,' answered Sir Brooke, not so 
softly but that Madeline Johnson heard it ; 
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and, as the two passed on, she stood trans- 
fixed, wondering what was to come. 

'He will turn that girl's head/ she 
thought ; * and he means nothing — ^he can 
mean nothing by it. Poor little fool T 

' Poor little fool I' she did not say ; she 
only looked it; but Nellie saw the look, 
and that prepared herTor what was coming. 
She had no need to ask herself what it 
was, and she half decided on her answer. 

* Poor little fool T but this man was at 
her feet, and the woman who had looked 
at her with such cruel insolence — insolence 
that almost conveyed a suspicion too gross 
for words — ^grudged him to her ; yes, 
grudged him, because she would so gladly 
have had him for herself. 'Poor little 

fool y 



CHAPTER XV. 

HOW NELLIE ASTONISHED HER FATHER. 

* Nellie T Whispered very softly, very 
tenderly — Sir Brooke's whisper was as 
eloquent as the pressure of his fingers — 

* do you know why I was waiting for you 
there — do you know what it is I have to 
tell you V 

* How should I know — Sir Brooke V 
It was the first time he had ventured to 
call her thus, and she rebuked him by 
giving his name a little emphasis. But 
she knew very well what was coming — 
knew the story he had to tell — and it was 
time to ask herself in earnest what she 
should say to him. Did she love this man, 
who evidently loved her ? Had she any- 
thing to give him in return for all he was 
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about to offer her? She looked at him 
with a curious questioning. A tall, slender 
figure ; a handsome face, older than it 
should be for the years that had passed 
over it ; eyes intently fixed on her own — 
that was what she saw in the paling day- 
light as they came out into the Close and 
stood at the rear of the Cathedral. 

If there was not very much in him to 
love, there was nothing to repel, and he 
was pleasant and fluent — a gentleman in 
all outward signs and bearing; and he 
was of a rank far superior to her own — so 
far superior that people seemed to think it 
impossible he could seriously mean to woo 
her. That was the triumph, the pride of 
it ; that was what made her listen to the 
tale he had to tell — an oft-told story, and 
one that came fluently enough to the lips 
of Sir Brooke Comill — listen for a 
moment; long enough to fill the man's 
heart with triumph, and make him feel 
that he had won an easy victory. 

And yet, was it from such an one as he 
that in her girlish dreams she had thought 
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such a story would come ? To be courted, 
loved, wooed, and then won — she had 
thought of all this as among the pos- 
sibilities of her life, but never from such an 
one as he who was now bending over her. 
As long as he had been content to wait on 
her steps, to follow and flutter round her, 
she had had a pride and triumph in letting 
him do so. But now that it had come to 
the end — now that this man for whom in 
her heart of hearts she felt that she did not 
care a jot was asking her to become his — 
she felt frightened at the prospect before 
her. It would be a great thing to be Lady 
Cornill ; but what would it be to be the 
wife of Sir Brooke Cornill ? No, it was 
never such an one as he whom she had 
sometimes pictured as her future husband. 
He was old before his time — hackneyed in 
the world's ways — there seemed nothing 
real, true, or earnest in him. And yet she 
was mistaken, for the man*s love was so 
far true that it gave him for the moment 
something like a magnetic power over 
her. 
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* Surely you care for me, Nellie ; I have 
a right, have I not, to assume that I am 
not utterly indifferent to you V 

Had he not the right ? Had she not let 
him think that she did care for him ? How 
could she tell him that it was wounded 
vanity, and injured pride, and a desire to 
mortify other women that had let her suffer 
the homage he had so undisguisedly offered 
her? 

* I can't tell. You have taken me so 
utterly by surprise, Sir Brooke,' she mur- 
mured. 

' By surprise !' he said passionately, and 
he had some justification for his tone. 
* On the . contrary. Miss Mount, I think 
you must have been expecting — must have 
felt that you had a right to expect such an 
avowal as this from me ; and I too, on my 
part, had a right to expect a hearing and 
something more— unless, indeed 

' Unless what. Sir Brooke ?'; she tried to 
say it haughtily and put him back in his 
place at her feet ; but her wooer was too 
thoroughly in earnest for that. 
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' Unless/ he said fiercely, ' you are one 
of the most consummate coquettes that 
ever trod God's earth ! But that can't be, 
Nellie I you do care for me. May I not 
come to-morrow to your father and tell 
him as much V 

* I do n't know, Sir Brooke I I do n't 
know 1 Oh, please let me go 1 It is 
getting late ; I ought to be home. My 
mother will wonder why I am not in.' 

* I will see you to the door of your 
house,' he said, growing cooler and calmer 
as she became more fluttered. * I will not 
come in to-night, but to-morrow I shall 
see your father.' 

' He will never consent,' she said ; but 
this did not deter Sir Brooke. 

* He will consent in the end. We have 
only to persevere, and so long as I have 
you on my side ' 

* Oh no, no ! you must n't think 
that ' 

* But I do think it. I have a right to 
think it. It is too late for you to say that 
I have not. And I am not afraid of your 
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father. He will consent. And you will 
be the loveliest Lady Cornill of them all 1' 

^Lady Cornill.* The sound was very 
sweet ; and she felt enchained, fascinated 
by this man. And had she not gone too 
far to withdraw ? Would she withdraw if 
she could ? She felt helpless, spell- 
bound. At last she made a desperate 
eflfort, and said : 

* I leave everything in my father s 
hands, Sir Brooke. It must all rest with 
him and my mother.' 

She had managed to say as much with 
tolerable firmness ; but Sir Brooke was 
satisfied. They were now at the door of 
her house, and Nellie pulled the bell, her- 
self, vigourously. The interview had lasted 
long enough — too long. The prize she 
had been craving for was hers — she had 
won it at last — and she felt afraid to 
put her hand out and take it. But Sir 
Brooke could not read her thoughts. He 
set all her hesitation down to maiden coy- 
ness and a full consciousness of her o w n 
value. 
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* I shall come to-morrow/ he said. * I 
am perfectly content with your decision. 
We will leave matters in Mr. Mount's 
hands.' 

Then the door was opened by the trim 
parlour-maid, who quite understood how it 
was that Miss Nellie had been so late, when 
she saw Sir Brooke. Her young mistress 
slipped past her, and ran upstairs into her 
room to try, but not very successfully, to 
compose herself. 

She was frightened : she did not know 
whether she wanted Sir Brooke or not. 
But she did know that she wanted to 
triumph over Madeline Johnson, and let 
Mrs. Blount and Bhoda see that they had 
been a little mistaken in their estimate of 
her. And she did want to be Lady 
Comill. She drew a great breath of ex- 
ultation when she murmured those two 
words over to herself. 

She had to smooth her hair, however, 
and come down looking as calm and col- 
lected as possible ; but it was a difficult 
task. Her mother looked up from the tea- 
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table with ' Child, there is somethinor 
wrong ! What ails thee V 

Mr. Mount laid down his London paper 
and looked anxiously at her. Nellie did 
her best to swallow her tea, though it was 
scalding hot, and to look perfectly uncon- 
cerned ; but the effort was too much for 
her, especially when her father said, * You've 
been too long at the school, child/ 

One word from her father, of anxiety, was 
too much for Nellie at any time. She 
loved him even more than she did her 
mother — more, she sometimes thought, 
than it would ever be in her to love any 
husband ; and when she saw him looking 
troubled on her account, she burst into 
tears, spilling her tea over her dress as she 
searched for her handkerchief. 

* My word, mother, the child is ill I' said 
John Mount. 

' Child ' had always been his word for 
Nellie ; she sometimes said if he lived to 
see her a grey-haired woman it would be 
the same. 

* She is a little over-tired, that is all,' 
VOL. I. 15 
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said Mrs. Mount gravely ; but there was 
something in her tone that made Nellie 
feel her mother was not quite so sure that 
that was all. 

She felt overdone, overwrought, and 
sobbed convulsively. Then she felt ready 
to laugh at seeing from behind her hand- 
kerchief her father's scared, astonished face. 

To Mrs. Mount's placid, well-ruled organ- 
ization hysteria in any form had always 
been unknown, and these sudden tears and 
gobs of his daughter had come upon John 
Mount like a domestic whirlwind, of whose 
origin he was utterly ignorant. Nor did 
he feel himself a whit the more edified 
when Nellie sprang to her feet, and, wiping 
her tears away, said, with a desperate effort 
at composure, * I met Sir Brooke Cornill 
this afternoon. He would see me home to 
the very door — and — and — he is coming 
here to-morrow morning to see father.' 

Then she rushed out of the room, and 
Mr. Mount turned a face of helpless 
astonishment to his wife. Whenever he 
was in a dilemma — and, sound man of 
business though, lae ^ws^^, Yife ^otcvstWo,^ ^ot 
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into one — he always went to his wife to be 
extricated from it. 

* What does she mean V he said. ' There 
is no cause for Sir Brooke to come and see 
me : Curtis will do every bit as well. 
What does he want with me V 

* Oh, John Mount 1 thou art a good 
father, but as blind as fathers mostly are,' 
said his wife. * Sir Brooke Comill is 
coming to thee on the same errand that 
took thee to my father more than twenty 
years ago. When I think Nellie is quieted 
down, I will go and ask her what his 
answer is to be. Not the answer that thou 
hadst, I trust, for the dear child's sake T 

' Not if I know it T said John Mount 
fiercely. ' A beggar who plumes himself 
that he is well-born, and waylays the child 
instead of speaking to her father first, as a 
man should do T 

'As one man I knew did not/ said Mrs. 
Mount, with a smile. * But do not anger 
thyself, John. The thing rests mainly 
with Nellie, and I doubt not but I shall 
bring her to reason.' 



CHAPTER XVI. 

PLAYING WITH FIRE. 

Some time afterwards Mrs. Mount entered 
her daughter's bedroom with a cup of tea 
in her hand. Nellie was in her bed, fairly- 
worn out with crying — she hardly knew 
what for. Only one thing she did know, 
that Sir Brooke Cornill's offer had not 
brought her anything like the elation she 
had always thought it would do when it 
came. She was a little ashamed of her- 
self, as perhaps she had reason to be, and 
a little puzzled as to what she should do 
under the circumstances. For she could 
not deny that she had given Sir Brooke a 
very fair amount of encouragement, and 
that if rejected he would have some reason 
to complain of ill-usage at her hands, and 
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she was not sure that she did want to 
reject him after all. 

She sprang up in the bed when her 
mother came in, and, pushing her hair 
back, which had fallen down in a very un- 
tidy fashion round her, disclosed a flushed, 
tearful face. 

* Oh, mother, what trouble I am giving 
you ! And how good you are !' 

She drank her tea eagerly, and her 
mother sat down by her, drawing Nellie 
up to her presently, and smoothing down 
the pretty waving hair with a loving hand. 

' Now, my Nellie, what is it ? Sir Brooke 
Comill is coming to see thy father. Well, 
what is there in that to trouble thee ? 
Didst thou not wish him to come V 

* I do n't know,' whispered Nellie, with 
downcast eyes. * I do n't know what it is 
that I should wish my father to say to 
him.' 

' When thy father came to mine in such 
a case, I knew well enough what I wished 
said,' her mother answered. 

Nellie looked up, almost indignantly. 
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' But Sir Brooke is not like my father. 
You should n't name the two together, 
mother 1' 

' But if Sir Brooke is coming to ask 
thee — as T expect he is — of thy father, he 
should be more to thee than any one, 
Nellie. It is very hard on parents to give 
up their dearest, but it would be far harder 
to give them where they did not go with 
willing hearts. Child, am I right? Sir 
Brooke wishes to take thee to wife V 

Nellie bent her head in assent. 

* Well, thou knowest what the Scripture 
says, ** A man shall leave father and 
mother, and cleave to his wife :" and it is 
the same with a woman and her husband. 
Canst thou do this, child, with Sir Brooke ? 
Cleave to him, honour him, trust in him 
with thy very heart, above all others in 
the world T 

Nellie shuddered. It was not like this 
that light playing with love had taught 
her to think of Sir Brooke. There was 
something revolting in the very idea that 
he was one to be so trusted and looked up 
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to. Set him before her father — her father, 
of whom every man spoke well I How 
should she ever grow into loving him as 
her mother loved her husband ? Pleasant 
enough for an idle hour, but for a life's 
companion 1 

' What answer shall thy father give Sir 
Brooke when he comes to-morrow V asked 
Mrs. Mount gently. 

*I— I don't know,' said NelUe. Then 
she took a little courage. * But, mother, 
this is a great compliment he has paid me. 
It would be a great thing for me to be 
Lady Cornill. There are girls in Car- 
minster who would be proud enough to be 
so.' 

* Poor souls 1 I pity them I They would 
take the man for the sake of his title. I 
did not think my Nellie was one of these. 
Is it worth while spoiling thy whole life 
that other girls may envy thee a little 
while, and that thy name may be well 
sounding ? I think if my Nellie loved Sir 
Brooke as a man has a right to be loved 
by the girl he asks to marry him, she 
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would not have thought of those other 
girls, nor of Sir Brooke's title. So, shall I 
ask thy father to tell Sir Brooke thou wilt 
marry him because thou hast a great desire 
to be called my Lady Comill, and to 
make other young women jealous of thy 
state ? 

All this while Mrs. Mount was sitting 
by NeUie with her arm round the girl, and 
pressing one of her hands fondly in her own. 
But for all the tenderness of this long 
caress, Nellie felt herself shrinking and 
ashamed before her mother. 

' Thou ^ dost not love him, Nellie V 
whispered Mrs. Mount. 

' No, mother,' whispered Nellie still more 
softly. 

' Then why didst thou tell him to come 
to thy father ?' 

* Oh, I do n t know, mother I I have 
been a silly, wicked girl; and then it 
seemed as if, when it came to the last, I 
could not say no — and it seemed to ' 

*As if it would be a great thing for 
Nellie Mount, the daughter of John 
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Mount the mercer, to be my Lady Cornill I 
Was that so, Nellie r 

* I am afraid it was, mother ; and yet I 
don't know; Sir Brooke is nice and 
pleasant — oh, let it all be just as you and 
my father will I' 

Then Mrs. Mount went downstairs, and 
the upshot of the conversation which she 
had with her husband was that the next 
morning, when Sir Brooke called on Mr. 
Mount, the interview was not a satisfac- 
tory one. Sir Brooke had made so sure 
of success that he could not understand 
a refusal. And, to tell the truth, Mr. 
Mount was a little surprised at the 
earnestness he showed at last, and the 
crestfallen, dismal look he wore. For the 
man's heart was in the venture, it was not 
a question of money merely ; and now that 
he was not to have Nellie, he began to feel 
more eager than ever to win her. And he 
had never been disappointed yet in such a 
chase — ^he would not give it up even now. 
No, not though Mr. Mount said him no 
again and yet again. He left the house a 
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man determined to have his way in spite 
of the old Puritan, as he called Mr. 
Mount, and to win Nellie, even though 
her father should disinherit her. 

*We could let the old place and live 
somewhere abroad,' was his thought, * if the 
worst comes to the worst.' 

Life without Nellie seemed impossible 
just then. Sir Brooke was as a child who 
had never yet been disappointed of any 
toy he craved for; and now that this 
especial toy was withheld, he resolved to 
have it at any risks. 

And now Nellie began to find that a 
desperate lover might be a very pleasant 
subject in romance, but was not at all so 
in reality ; for Sir Brooke became the 
terror of her life. And she could not deny 
to herself that she had given him a certain 
amount of encouragement, which to some 
extent almost justified the measures he 
was taking. 

Sir Brooke met her more than once, and 
insisted on it that she, as well as he, was a 
martyr to her father's prejudices. In vain 
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Nellie pleaded that she was content to 
abide by her father's decision, that nothing 
was further from her wishes than to run 
counter to him in any way ; Sir Brooke 
would not be convinced. He wrote, and 
Nellie returned his letters ; he would have 
bribed the servants to acquaint him with 
her movements, only that servants such as 
those in John Mount's household were not 
to be bribed; he waylaid Nellie at every 
opportunity, and the end of it was a stir 
and a scandal such as Carminster had not 
known for many a day, and Nellie began 
to find her troublesome wooer was making 
her Ufe a burden to her. She had raised a 
fire, in her childish play, that she could not 
quench; she had been like the naughty 
little boy of whom we of the older genera- 
tion read so often in our * Original Pieces,' 
who had played with straws and kindled a 
conflagration. 

Then Mrs. Mount went to see her great 
friend, Miss Todd. Now Miss Todd was 
the friend of very many people, who were 
all apt to bring their cares and troubles. 
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and ask her advice under them. Miss 
Todd had been the intimate friend of a 
lady who, in her time, had given the staid 
cathedral city almost as much to talk 
of as Nellie had done, and that was Lady 
Mary Dalmaine, the wife of the last Dean. 
But never — no, not when Lady Mary went 
to hear a Methodist minister preach, and 
gave him afternoon tea within the walls of 
the very Deanery, had Carminster been so 
much stirred as it was now by the fact 
that the daughter of one of its tradesmen 
— a man who stood behind his counter and 
served out silks and satins to all who chose 
to buy them — had led a baronet — the head 
of one of the oldest county families — on 
till he had (metaphorically) flung himself 
on his knees before her; and then had 
spurned him. 

The elder matrons of the clerical aris- 
tocracy, from Mrs. Johnson downwards, all 
kindly hoped the girl would come to no 
harm ; and all said that this was what 
came of bringing young people up above 
their station ; if, instead of the young 
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woman in question having been sent to the 
most expensive boarding-schoolin Brighton, 
she had learned plain reading and writing 
at an ordinary day-school in Carminster 
(not the High School, the Cathedral set 
looked shyly on that as a levelling innova- 
tion), and then sent into her father's show- 
room to serve out mantles and costumes, 
she would never have disgraced herself by 
becoming the town talk as she had done ; 
and then some, who were bent on retribu- 
tion, suggested that all Carminster lady- 
hood should teach John Mount a lesson as 
to the sinfulness of his presumption in 
bringing up his daughter as he had done, 
by ceasing to deal at his shop ; but, un- 
happily, nowhere else in Carminster, nor 
in any town within easy distance, were 
goods so genuine or fashionable as John 
Mount's, and withal so cheap, to be had. 
And it was doubtful whether he would be 
punished after all, for it was well known 
that he had made a great deal of money, 
and it was thought would retire from busi- 
ness before long. So, on the whole, it was 
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not thought expedient to punish John 
Mount by punishing themselves. 

But to return to Miss Todd. For some 
years past she had been almost on as inti- 
mate terms of friendship with Mrs. Mount 
a^ she had been with Lady Mary Dalmaine. 
The two women were very dissimilar, but 
they were both good women, though in 
very different ways, and each was 
thoroughly genuine. Miss Todd's sym- 
pathies were Catholic, and she liked the 
simplicity of life, and tone, and manner, 
that characterized Mrs. Mount, almost as 
much as she had ever admired the brilliancy, 
the sparkle, the vivacity, that made the 
nameless charm of Lady Mary. And 
each woman had a tender heart and an 
open hand, and Miss Todd had so many 
protegees for whom she was always glad to 
find help. But Mrs. Mount went now for 
help in her turn, though in another way, 
and was very glad to find her friend at 
home in her bright and pretty sitting- 
room. 

* Thou knowest what has brought me. 
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Susan 1' said Mrs. Mount, almost as soon as 
she had seated herself. 

* Well, I suppose I can guess— Nellie V 

' Yes, it is Nellie. Ah, I did not think 
when we had the child home that this 
trouble would come upon us. Cannot one 
keep one's daughter for a little while, but 
a man — and such a man — must seek to wile 
her away ! And then all this talk 1 And 
Nellie is pining. I doubt sometimes 
whether she likes our quiet ways ; and the 
girls who were once her friends, she does 
not care for now. She is very sweet and 
nice to every one; but I doubt she is not; 
h^ppy, even in her home.' 

• Nellie has sense, and loves father and 
mother dearly ; she will make herself 
happy in time. But this is a great change 
for her,' said Miss Todd, * both from her 
life abroad and with her aunt.' 

' But meanwhile it troubles me to know 
what we are to do about that man. It 
seems as if he would not take a '*nay ;" and 
Nellie dares not go out alone for fear of 
meeting with him.' 
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* Do n't let her go alone, and he will 
soon tire.' 

' But the child is tired and worn out 
with his persecution ; and then the cruel 
tongues — I cannot help her hearing some 
of the evil that is said. Evil words seem 
to float in the air like thistledown.' 

* Suppose you take her away to Brighton 
till this is blown over a little. Carminster, 
like all country towns, must have some- 
thing to talk about, and it does like its 
gossip so much the better if there is a 
spice of scandal in it.' 

* I think I will take thy counsel, Susan. 
And it will do John good to go too. He 
has not been looking so well of late.' 

* Do ; and by the time you come back, 
Carminster tongues will have found another 
victim. Perhaps Sir Brooke may have 
fallen in love with some one else.' 

* That does seem to me the worst of all — 
that such a man should have looked upon 
our Nellie : a man who covXd not rightly 
love. However, she has been wisely 
ugided and would none of him.' 
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And to Brighton or Hastings the Mounts 
would have gone, but that Mr. Mount had 
an attack of his abiding enemy — gout. It 
was very hard on a man of his temperate 
habits, but so it was ; and his wife could 
not leave him. And then it seemed to both 
father and mother that the best thing they 
could do for Nellie would be to ask her 
aunt to take charge of her. And just while 
they were discussing this, a letter came 
from Mrs. Pounsford to say that she pro- 
posed paying them a visit. 

* Margaret will not stay long ; she does 
not hke a sick house,' said Mrs. Mount. 

' Her husband never tried her patience 
as I have so often tried yours, Hannah,' 
said Mr. Mount. ' One short illness, and 
then an end. And she has had no children. 
But she will take Nellie back with her ; 
and when I am better, wife, you and I will 
have a quiet time at the seaside by our- 
selves.' 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

A THOROUGHLY SENSIBLE WOMAN. 

If ever there was a persou who entirely 
deserved the designation which forms the 
heading of this chapter, that person, in the 
estimation of all her friends, was Mrs. 
Pounsford. She never made a blunder ; 
she was never carried away by her feelings ; 
she knew exactly how to do the right thing 
at the right time. She managed her 
money, she regulated her expenditure, kept 
in with all the people she sought to know, 
and always contrived, without hurting their 
feelings or making an esclandre, to drop 
those with whom it was not expedient she 
should be longer acquainted. And nobody 
ever said hard things of her ; called her a 
time-server, parvenue, or anything of the 
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sort. She had admirable health, and an 
easy conscience, and was perfectly satisfied 
with her position in the present time, and the 
hereafter that awaited her, as a woman 
who knew so well how to make the best of 
both worlds had a right to be. 

She was a handsome, portly dame, still, ten 
years older than her brother John Mount — 
not far from sixty, indeed — with beautiful 
silver hair, which she wore in massive 
braids under very choice lace caps. A 
little over the middle height, inclining to 
stoutness, with a good presence ; the sort of 
woman, in fact, that an idealist would select as 
his type of an elderly duchess. She dressed 
well and richly, mostly in grey or black ; 
and had a penchant for point de Veuise, 
sables, rich brocades, and velvets, all of 
which suited her exceedingly well, and 
which she said cost no more in the long- 
run, for a good dress lasted out half a dozen 
poor ones, and you had something to show 
for your money whenever you wore it. 
The present fashion of cheap furs and 
imitation laces was thoroughly repugnant 
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to her; but she kept to her own style, 
which suited her admirably, and so, in 
addition to all the other good qualities her 
friends delighted to find in her, had the 
merit, which all women like in another, of 
being a thoroughly good dresser. 

She had, as I have said before, been an 

excellent wife to Mr. Pounsford, and she 

had really been very fond of him. But 

she did not mourn him unreasonably. 

He had been a very good man, done his 

duty in every relation of life, and, above all 

things, been a most excellent husband ; so 

that she felt sure of meeting him in another 

sphere, while she was too comfortable in 

this to be at all in a hurry to join him. 

She was fairly good-natured ; that is to say, 

she did not mind sharing her good things 

when there were more of them than she 

wanted for herself. She was really fond of 

her brother, and proud as well as fond of 

Nellie, whom she would have liked to have 

kept in her charge till she was married ; 

but, though always on very sisterly terms 

with her sister-in-law, did not care to see too 
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much of her. The two ladies did not as- 
similate. Mrs. Mount, in addition to her 
Quaker simplicity, had much of the old 
Puritan straightforwardness in her, which 
Mrs. Pounsford considered gauche, unplea- 
sant, and at times apt to lead to incon- 
venient consequences. And the two did 
not look at things from the same stand- 
point. Sin was sin, according to Mrs. 
Mount, whether in the person of a lord or 
a beggar ; but Mrs. Pounsford would count 
that a very small offence in the lord — a mere 
lapse from the strict code of ethics — which 
in the case of the beggar she would con- 
demn unsparingly. Mrs. Pounsford prided 
herself on her tact, on her knowledge of the 
convenances of society, and the euphemisms 
with which it glosses over ugly facts. 
Mrs. Mount never thought whether she 
had tact or not ; but she had the kindest, 
gentlest consideration for all around; 
a tender, reverent regard for the feelings of 
the humblest ; coupled, however, at times 
with a candour and an outspokenness 
which made her sister-in-law almost quail 
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before her. * Dear Hannah's way of look- 
ing at things/ she would say, ' is so very un- 
usual and so very unpleasant; but she 
means everything for the best, poor dear, 
only she does live so out of the world/ 

Mrs. Pounsford came down to Car- 
minster on the day appointed, with her 
luggage and her maid Pen. Pen had 
been with her twenty years. Cooks came 
and went — for Mrs. Pounsford's require- 
ments in the culinary department were not 
easily satisfied — and housemaids were of 
uncertain stay ; but Pen was a fixture. A 
small, very thoroughly respectable woman, 
who on an emergency pould dress a dinner 
almost as well as she could dress her mis- 
tress. She looked after the other servants, 
kept the keys, paid the bills, got up the 
linen, and was, in a word, Mrs. Pounsford's 
right hand and factotum. 

Pen had a great deal to say to her mis- 
tress the first night they came to Car- 
minster. Pen had heard all the servants 
had to tell. There was no servants* hall, 
still less a housekeeper's room, at Mrs. 
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Mount's ; Pen having a small apartment 
near the domestic regions set apart for 
herself. But Pen was very ready to pay 
a visit to the kitchen and learn all the 
news. And the news she had heard this 
evening was that a baronet — ' not one of 
the City ones, ma'am, or anything of that 
kind' — had proposed to Miss Nellie, and 
Mr. Mount had refused him because he 
had been a little wild — ' as gentlemen will 
be,' said Pen, whose ideas of morality were 
perhaps as conventional as those of her 
mistress. 

Mrs. Pounsford had always expected 
that Nellie would do well in the way of 
marrying; but a baronet — the head of 
one of the oldest county families, even 
though he had been a * little wild,' and 
spent more money than he should have 
done — was beyond her expectations. 

' And they've refused him !' paid Mrs. 
Pounsford, with eyes uplifted as if appeal- 
ing to Heaven against the gross folly of 
her brother and his wife. ' What better 
could they want than a Cornill V 
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But it seemed they did want something 
very much better, for the next day Mrs. 
Mount opened her heart to her sister-in- 
Jaw when they were alone together ; Mrs. 
Mount employed as usual in some knitting 
for one or other of her protegees^ Mrs. 
Pounsford crocheting a shawl for herself, 
over which she had been engaged for the 
last three years, and which, as she said, 
looked pretty while in hand, and kept her 
fingers employed. 

'We have been in some trouble about 
Nellie, Margaret/ said Mrs. Mount. ' We 
should like thy counsel ; and we thought, 
John and I, that if it would be no incon- 
venience to thee to take Nellie away for a 
time ' 

* I am always glad to have the dear 
girl, as you know ; but is there anybody I 
am to take her from V 

* Yes,' said Mrs. Mount, with a sigh. 
' He is a man much above us in worldly 
station ; but John and I would not give our 
daughter to him. His life has not been 
what it should be. There has been much 
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talk about him : it is well known that 
when a boy, or little more, he eloped with 
a married woman some years his senior.' 

* What a good-for-nothing she must have 
been to have led the poor lad into such a 
scrape I* 

'The poor lad was an evil lad, Mar- 
garet, or he would never have been so 
led/ said Mrs. Mount gravely. * And 
that is not all. He has repeated the sins 
of his youth in his manhood. There has 
been another wretched woman whose hus- 
band, they said, would not divorce her, and 
she lived with Sir Brooke as his mistress 
abroad.' 

* Sir Brooke ! I remember him : a rather 
handsome man, with very pleasant man- 
ners. That was a very great offer for our 
NeUie.' 

* But the life the man has led I Could 
anything make up for that V 

' Oh, I do n't know. Gentlemen will 
forget themselves ; but they marry and 
settle down, and make very good hus- 
bands, after all. And if they must do such 
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things, it is a great deal better they should 
do them before marriage than after/ 

'There is no must in the case of sin. 
The man need not have gone wrong unless 
he had so chosen. And John and I are 
both of one accord that he is no fit match 
for our innocent girl.* 

* Well, if she never knows of these esca- 
pades of his it does not so much matter. 
And he would have sufficient propriety not 
to teU her of anything of the kind. But 
however/ added Mrs. Pounsford, seeing 
her sister-in-law looked graver than ever 
at the laxity of her tone — 'of course, if 
you disapprove of Sir Brooke, there is 
nothing more to be said. And if you wish 
me to take Nellie up] to town to keep her 
out of his way, I am quite ready to do so. 
Suppose I go next week. I had thought 
of making a longer stay, but with poor 
John claiming your time and attention I 
feel that I am better out of the way ; and 
perhaps the sooner Nellie leaves Carminster 
for a while, the better, too.' 

In truth, Mrs. Pounsford was finding 
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her brother's ' house rather dull. She was 
not fond of the society of invalids, and she 
had her own ideas about Sir Brooke which 
she did not think it expedient to com- 
municate to Mrs. Mount. It really would 
be a very great thing indeed for Nellie to 
be Lady Cornill. Mrs. Pounsford felt 
that she should derive a considerable acces- 
sion of importance if she had a baronet, 
and such a well-descended baronet too, 
for a nephew, even if he had been a little 
wicked. And if he chose to follow Nellie 
up to London, how could she prevent it ? 
But she would know something more of 
Sir Brooke first, and ascertain from some- 
body, with less austere views than her 
sister-in-law, the true state of afiairs as re- 
garded him. 

She worked a little longer in silence at 
her shawl ; and then, remarking that as the 
day was so fine she thought she would call 
on Miss Todd, proceeded upstairs to make 
her toilette, and to hear if Pen had 
acquired any news since the preceding 
evening. 
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Pen always knew what her mistress 
wanted, almost intuitively. They under- 
stood each other without many words, as 
maids and mistresses who have lived long 
together often do. And Pen had learned 
much from Mrs. Mount's servants, who, 
although discreet and faithful beyond the 
average of their class, still knew much 
more of their employers than those em- 
ployers ever dreamed of, and liked to in- 
dulge in a little gossip with so superior 
and clever a person as Mrs. Pounsford*s 
confidential maid. 

It was the opinion downstairs that 
Nellie would have liked Sir Brooke very 
well, but had been overruled by her 
parents. That Sir Brooke was head-over- 
ears in love with Miss Nellie ;. and though 
he might want her money a little, he 
wanted her a very great deal more. And 
even the staid parlour-maid, who looked 
as grave as if she had bid adieu to 
all earthly vanities for ever, thought it 
would have been a fine thing for Miss 
Nellie to be my lady, even though Sir 
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Brooke had not been quite so steady as 
could be wished. 

' Poor child I' said Mrs. Pounsford sym- 
pathetically, of her niece. * It's a pity she 
has nobody with a little more sense to look 
after her.' And she proceeded to array 
herself, with Pen's assistance. 

Her toilette was a successful one. Mrs. 
Pounsford would say of herself, ' I do n't 
care for dress, but I do like my comforts,' 
and proceed to array herself in the rich furs 
and velvets that suited her so admirably. 
She might be an old lady, but she was de- 
termined not to be an ugly one ; and she 
really looked a very imposing dame as, 
with her pet dog at her heels, she turned 
out of the Close and walked towards 
James Street. 

She was going to consult Miss Todd. 
' She is a crotchety old maid, but she 
knows something of society, and that one 
cannot live in this world without makinof 
some allowance for other people's failings. 
Dear me, dear me 1 how things have 
changed since I was a slip of a girl Uke 
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Nellie/ she thought with some compla- 
cency. She was a personage now, with a 
good position of her own in London ; and 
even in Carminster, where she had been a 
little nobody, she had grown into some- 
thing very different to John Mount^s 
sister. But what a great thing it would 
be if she could talk of * My niece, Lady 
Cornill ;' ' My niece's place near Carmin- 
ster.' She had been an aspiring young 
woman in her time, had Mrs. Pounsford, 
and had had to take her share of snubs 
and slights from the social superiors with 
whom she would have vied ; and for Nellie 
to attain a position beyond that of any 
lady in Carminster I — for what was even a 
bishop's wife when neither she nor the 
bishop came of any family to speak of? 
whereas the Cornills had held their own, 
and married and intermarried with the 
highest in the land ! 

She found herself at Miss Todd's before 
she had finished indulging in the day- 
dreams of Nellie's possible exaltation, and 
found, too, that Miss Todd was, as usual, 
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very glad to see her. ' I shall have a little 
London news, now 1' said Miss Todd. But 
Mrs. Pounsford shook her head. 

*I Ve nothing to tell you, this time, of the 
people we know in common in town ; but 
I fancy you can tell me something of those 
we bpth know down here. What is all 
this about Sir Brooke Corniirs having 
proposed to NeUie, and her father and 
mother having refused him V 

' The " all " is the simple fact that they 
have done so,' answered Miss Todd ; * and 
they seemed to consider that they had ex- 
cellent reasons for doing it.' 

* I suppose he has had one or two little 
— come, what shall we say — entangle- 
ments V 

'More than one or two, I fancy; and 
not very little ones.' 

*Well, well, my dear Miss Todd, you 
and I are women of the world ' — so they 
might be, Miss Todd thought ; but with 
a difference — ' and we have learned how 
to make allowances for our fellow-sinners, 
and not to expect too much of them. After 
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all, you know we are poor things, the best 
of us ; and it is my firm belief that on one 
point we can never err, and that is on the 
point of charity. Dear Hannah is so 
terribly narrow and strait-laced that she 
sometimes forgets that, I am inclined to 
think. That comes of living out of the 
world, for Carminster — well, you can*t call 
it in the world. I do sometimes wonder 
how you bear it.' 

* Oh, I have plenty of interests ; and I 
have got to like the old place very much 
indeed.' 

' Just so — just so. You are one of those 
fortunate people who can make a home for 
themselves anywhere. And you have 
made a home for yourself here, with all 
the delightful recollections of your past 
travels round you.' Mrs. Pounsford 
looked with beaming admiration round the 
room, where photographs, sketches, carved 
ivories, china — the numberless articles 
which Miss Todd had collected in the 
course of her travels, and which she desig- 
nated briefly as * pretty things — ^were exhi- 
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bited. * And then, when you first came, 
you had your dear friend Lady Mary. 
By-the-bye, how is she ? The most charm- 
ing woman I ever knew. You hear from 
her constantly, of course V 

'Oh, we write to each other pretty 
often, unless she is too idle, or I am too 
busy/ 

* Ah, but she may be too busy as well 
as yourself, my dear Miss Todd. In her 
new sphere, which I suppose I may say, 
now none of the Cathedral set are present, 
is rather a different one to that of a dean's 
wife, she must have so many claims upon 
her ; not but what you must have almost 
as many. I have often said to my dear 
Elinor I did not know how Carminster 
could get on without you. And that 
brings me back to the very subject I came 
to consult you about. Is there no getting 
over this little difficulty about Sir Brooke 
Cornill ? Do n't you think if you were to 
use your influence with Hannah «he would 
see the thing in a rational light ? The 
poor girl's happiness is at stake. It is all 
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very well for Hannah to say that Elinor 
has allowed herself to be guided by her 
parents. Of course she has. I have 
always inculcated on her that a child's first 
duty is obedience. You see the fruits of 
my teaching. But, on the other hand, the 
more dutiful and obedient a daughter, the 
more she should be considered by her 
parents. Now, I really believe that 
Elinor's affections are interested in this 
case. She does not look the same girl she 
did when she left me. And it would 
really be such a splendid match ! Do n't 
you see it, my dear Miss Todd 1' 

Mrs. Pounsford subsided, exhausted by 
her own eloquence. As a rule, unless with 
strangers whom she desired to impress, 
she always called her niece by her shorter 
and more familiar name. But as there 
was a possibility that the young lady 
might attain a great social elevation, she 
gave her the longer designation. 

Miss Todd paused a little before she 
replied, and then she said very gravely : 

^I doubt very much whether Nellie's 
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affections are concerned. I do n't think, as 
yet, beyond being very fond of her mother 
and father, and of course of yourself, she 
knows what affections are. She has got 
to grow into all that sort of thing. But,' 
said Miss Todd, with great earnestness, ^ if 
Nellie had been goose enough to fall in 
love with Sir Brooke, I'd let her break her 
heart a hundred times over — only girls* 
hearts never are broken nowadays — before 
she should have him. What does a girl 
like that know of the life of such a one as 
he has been V 

Mrs. Pounsford lifted up eyes and 
hands. ' It would be a very improper 
thing if she did. My dear Miss Todd, 
you can't be thinking of anything so . 
dreadful 1' 

*Well, I expect there was nothing in 
the life of your brother, John Mount, that 
his wife could n't know before he married 
her,' said Miss Todd rather bluntly. 

' But my brother has lived in a very 
different sphere to Sir Brooke; and, my 
dear friend, you must know, as well as I 
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do, that the lives of geDtlemen of that 
class, and their way of looking at things, 
and the allowances they expect to be made 
for them, are altogether different to those 
of people in — in — a middle-class posi- 
tion. Poor dear John has, of course, been 
everything that could be wished ; but then 
even that has its disadvantages. If he 
had not been so very correct, so very good, 
he might have made more allowances for 
Sir Brooke, whose folly, I suppose, after 
all, is not so much more than that of other 
men of his class. They all do such things, 
my dear Miss Todd; they all do, from 
the Prince of Wales downwards.' 

* Well, I don't know about the Prince of 
Wales, not being on intimate terms with 
the Royal Family; and perhaps I'm not 
very clear as to the sort of '^ things " you 
mean, that ** they all do "; but I do say that 
Nellie' — no possible promotion could make 
Miss Todd call the girl she had known 
from a child by any other but her pet 
name — * would be throwing herself away 
if she married Sir Brooke. If she's fond 
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of him — which she is n*t, though for the 
sake of argument we'll say she is — let her 
break her heart and mend it; but shell 
have a broken heart all her life if she 
marries Sir. Brooke. He has run through 
a great deal of money ' 

* So I expected, and therefore he 
naturally wants a great deal with his 
wife. Well, John never tells me his 
affairs, but he must have laid by some- 
thing very handsome ; and of course, being 
a thorough man of business, he would see 
that all that Nellie had was settled on her. 
I need not say to you, Miss Todd, to you 
who know the world and the upper classes 
so well, that a man in Sir Brooke's position 
does not marry a girl in Nellie's without 
expecting an equivalent.' 

* And/ went on Miss Todd, using italics 
in her turn, * Sir Brooke, before he was 
one-and-twenty, figured in the Divorce 
Court ; the unfortunate woman died, or he 
might have had a wife already whom no- 
body would have received, and so there 
would have been no . question, of hia cox^l-- 
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ferring the honour of his name upon 
NeUie/ 

' What a providence !' said Mrs. Pouns- 
ford, with almost devotional thankfulness. 
* Such a marriage would have been the 
ruin of the poor young fellow. To think 
of any woman being so utterly lost as to 
lead a mere boy into such a position ; but 
unhappily, Miss Todd, one cannot live in 
the world, as you and 1 know very well, 
without finding there are a great many 
women in it who are anything but what 
they should be.' 

' Well, I do n't know about leading/ said 
Miss Todd, passing over the latter part of 
Mrs. Pounsford's sentence ; ' I do n't think 
Sir Brooke ever wanted any one to show 
him the way to anything. He ran away 
with somebody else a very few years ago, 
and in that case the husband brought no 
action. It was said he was determined to 
punish his wife by preventing Sir Brooke 
from rendering her what scanty j ustice he 
could. However, I have heard since that 
he is dead, so I suppose, according to the 
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usual conventionalities in such matters — of 
which, however, I am sure, Mrs. Pouns- 
ford, you know a great deal more than I 
do — he ought to marry her. But I cannot 
say I fancy our innocent Nellie being put 
in competition with such a rival/ 

' Oh, he would never do it 1 Such a 
thing is not to be thought of for a moment. 
He will provide for her, of course, and for 
any little — ha — hem — that may be. But 
marry, no ! A man is not called upon to 
sacrifice his whole life because he has 
been guilty of an imprudence. Sir Brooke, 
I am sure, is not one who would do 
that.' 

* I feel thoroughly sure of that, too ; but 
I also feel very sure that a man who has 
committed that and similar — imprudences, 
shall we say?— is not the man to whom the 
happiness of a good and innocent girl should 
be entrusted.' 

' He would go on well enough, once he 
was married. It's astonishing how gentle- 
men do settle down after a time, especially 
if they get the right sort of \?\fe. \ ^\^ 
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I could get you to look at the thing in a 
rational light. I expected so much from 
you, with your knowledge of the world and 
savoir /aire. Poor Elinor ! it's the one 
chance of her life, and her father and 
mother are bent on throwing it away,, 
and you won't do anything to prevent 
them/ 

^ If they will not be guided by you, my 
dear Mrs. Pounsford, how can I hope to- 
influence them? And now you know 
my candid opinion of Sir Brooke, you 
could n't really ask me to use any influence 
I might have with Nellie's mother in his 
favour.' 

Mrs. Pounsford shook her head, and 
drawing her sable-lined cloak around her, 
fastened it with the heavy antique clasps 
which she had hunted every jeweller's 
and bric-^-brac shop in London to pro- 
cure. 

* He would have made a very good 
husband in spite of it all, if Elinor had 
only gone the right way to manage him* 
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But I must go now ; dinner will be ready. 
Why do those good creatures dine at the 
unearthly hour of two ? I must say good- 
bye now, too, in earnest ; I shall soon be 
leaving Carminster. John is not at all 
well, and I always think visitors, even the 
most intimate relatives, are so much in the 
way when there is anything like illness in 
a house. I shall take Nellie up to town 
with me, so that she may be out of Sir 
Brooke's way, poor child! and you must 
come and see me when you are in London^ 
and stay a few days, and hear the new 
preacher at our church. People call him 
another Haweis. He fills the place with 
people and the street with carriages. I 
know you are not narrow-minded, and 
do n*t care so much about mere doctrine if 
you are only sure of hearing a good, 
thoroughly intellectual discourse. Oh yes, 
I see what you mean — of course there is 
something besides the intellect to be 
thought of; but then I don't think decent 
people like you and me want to be told 
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every Sunday of our sins and shortcom- 
ings. So once more, good-bye. I'm so 
sorry I could n't bring you to my way of 
thinking, but we do n't often differ, do 
we? 
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